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NEW SERIAL STORY BY BLACKMORE. 


YS li r/, mime? int next Number 
s 
r TARP! WEI v the publication of a new 
‘CRIPPS, THE CARRIER, 
| R. D. BLACKMORE, 
Aut! fi“ 4 Vaid of Sker,” “ Lorna Doone, 
“4 7 , 
vs d ED SUPPLEMENT nt 
Vun f HARPER’S 
4 CHRISTMAS MERRY-MAKING 
| frat ( 40) 
y , 
SUPPLEMENT issued 
next Number of HARPER'S 
Apu wm «© Ar Am . 
\RE WE A NATION ? 
N view of the fact that the Democratie 
Speaker of the House has given the 
ehairm vship of twenty-two out of thirty- 
ree working committees to the late Slave 


or Southern States, Mr. MORTON’s resolutions 


on nationality will be ve ry timely for the 
pose of defining the views of honorable 
emen as to the nature of the govern- 
ment under which we live. A few years 
co many of the members of the present 
Congress were actively engaged in the ef- 
fort to destroy that government. The y de- 
nied that they were rebels, upon the ground 
that the Union was not national, but a sim- 
ple partnership of sovereign States, any one 


of which could withdraw when and how it 
pleased, and appropriate all the partnership 
property that 16 ¢ vlad lay lands on. The 
r having decided against them, and many 

of them having now appeared as members 
what 
think it to be, 
her they have renounced the theo- 

npon which they took up arms. Prac- 
( for the present the question has 
settled, 


government, it is well to know 


} of a they 


nd whet 


government 


bee! So was the Pretencer’s claim 
Great Britain settled in 1715, but Prince 
CHARLES EDWARD renewed it in 1745. 

The question of the nature of the Union 

ery practical. It is simply whether the 
United States are in effect a nation or not. 
distinct States, with distinct 
with admitted rights, 


nd that this system, by diffusing political 


That there are 


Oca governments, 


interests and activities, is expedient and 
lmirable It is not denied 
Bat the other question re- 
mains, Do the people of the United States, 
10 maintain for the common welfare the 
distinet local governments, compose, for all 


, is indisputable. 


or contested. 


the purposes for which nations exist, a na- 
is the citizen of the United States 
ives in New York or Georgia without 


’ 


Tien, OF 
1 
] 


vho 


a nation? Is the government of the United 
States to-day a national authority, or is it 
the agent, for certain purposes, of certain 
independent and sovereign communities ? 


J s plainly 


a question of fact, and in 
the light of the war there is but one 


answer 
i the introduction of Mr. MortTon’s res- 
olutions has led to the presentation of a 
e ter ries by his colleague, Senator 


M‘DONALD, of Indiana, the ke 


the people of the United States are a 


n only in the to the ex- 


of which is 


manner and 


t prescribed by the Constitution. 
This proposition has the old evasion and 
o} rity of the Virginia and Kentucky 
I 1 { ‘Ue 


Mr. M‘ DONALD concedes 


t tthe t of secession was not reserved 
to t tes. But if they are irrevocably 
! I through which alone they 
ca ( h other governments, which 
makes peace and war, coins money, and regu- 


lates commerce, the conclusion is irresistible 
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that the citizens of those States, being also 
citizens of the United States, either have no 
nationality, belong to no nation whatever, 
or that the United States is the nation to 
which they belong. Moreover, is it or can 
it be strictly accurate to say that the peo- 
ple of this country are a nation only in the 
manner provided by the Constitution? Do 
facts count for nothing? Is the sentiment 
of nationality, which has grown with the 
growth and strengthened with the strength 
of the Union, not to be considered? Are 
the history and event of the war without 
significance? Nationality, like belliger- 
ence, is a fact, not a theory. Around the 
Constitution and within the century there 
has grown up a national feeling of which 
the framers of the Constitution had no ex- 
perience, and of which they could have no 
foresight. This feeling does not change the 
letter of the instrument nor magnify the 
powers which it confers, but it makes actu- 
ally and substantially a nation of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

What is to be gained by denying this 
fact? 
the States nor the perception of the wis- 
the local political Mr. 
M‘DONALD and the doctrinaires of his school 
should remember that the changes of a hun- 


It does not diminish the rights of 


dom of system. 


dred years, the marvelously increased facil- 
ities of communication of every kind, have 
very sensibly modified the force of State 
feeling. The colonies were separate com- 
munities, in which the inhabitants were n: 


tive and stationary. 


That condition linger- 
ed in the Southern States until the war, and 
explained much of their provincial pride and 
local jealousy. It was ludicrous to an intel- 
ligent American twenty years ago to see that 


a traveler was prouder of entering his name 


in a foreign register as from South Carolina 
rather than from the United States. Mr. 
M‘DONALD takes no account either of immi- 
His resolu- 
tions assert that the States at the formation 


gration or of the new States. 


of the Constitution were each sovereign, free, 
and independent, 
there? 


How many of them were 
then thirteen. There 
thirty-seven. Have twenty-four 
of them, in fact or in theory, ever been sov- 
ereign, free, and independent ? 

The party skirmishing by Congressional 
resolution is not 
certain significance, and we wait with some 
whether the Democratic ma- 
jority of the House, of which the larger part 
were arrayed against the government, pro- 
pose to declare that the people of the Unit- 
ed States are not effectively a nation. 


There were 
now 


conclusive, but it has a 


interest to see 


AN “OUTRAGE” IN SOUTH 


CAROLINA. 
No man in the country has more deserved 
the gratitude of good citizens of all parties 
than Governor CHAMBERLAIN, of South Caro- 








lina. We did not favor his election, because 
at this distance it that the very 
cause which he has been serving could bet- 
ter be served by his defeat. 


seemed 


But his op- 
ponents at home, the most resolute Demo- 
crats as well as honest Republicans, agree 
that since his election he has, and at great 
disadvantage, sought only to restrain ex- 
travagance, to withstand corruption, and to 
secure honest and orderly government. The 
administration of Moses, his predecessor, 
was a disgrace to the American name. 
There was probably never any administra- 
tion in the country more lawless and corrupt. 
It was, indeed—and we are sorry to say it 
Republican. But Moses was a native of 
the State, not a “carpet-bagger,” and he 
was one of the earliest and most furious of 
the rebels: one of those, as General DouBLE- 
DAY’S just published and most interesting 
and valuable Reminiscences of Fort Sumter 
informs us, who appeared in arms in the fort 
immediately upor its surrender. The Moses 
administration was indeed Republican, but 
it was also courageously overthrown by Re- 
publicans, who nominated Governor CHam- 
BERLAIN, and after an 
elected him. 

His administration, we say, has won the 
approval of honest men of all parties. But 
it has been opposed by the venal and ig- 
norant part of the Republicans, who, under 
the control of Mosks, have just had a peril- 
ous success. We know that it is not easy 
in one State fully to understand the polities 
of another. But where there is an immense 
mass of ignorant and credulons voters, with 
a few clever and utterly unscrupulous dema- 
gogues as leaders, the problem is not very 
difficult. By a suecessful intrigue in the 
Legislature, the worst elements of the party 
have just elected Moses and a man named 
WuHIPrER, a colored man from Michigan, as 
judges, and the latter to the most important 
cireuit in South Carolina, which 
the city of Charleston. <A year ago Govern- 
or CHAMBERLAIN openly denounced Wuip 
PER as incapable and utterly unfit for the 
office of judge, while the reputation of Moses 
is the worst in the State, 


exciting canvass 





includes 


The Governor not 
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only regards the election of these men as a 
great calamity, but he has formally refused 
their commission. He takes the 
ground that as by the Constitution of the 
State the circuit judges are entitled to hold 
their offices for a full term of four years, 
and as in this case the terms of the present 
incumbents will not end until after the elec- 
tion of another General Assembly, the pres- 
ent Assembly has no right to elect their sue- 
cessors. This is a question for the courts, 
and one which must depend for its solution 
largely upon precedents. But it is to be 
hoped that the Governor may be sustained. 


to sign 


In any case, his action shows how sincerely 
he is devoted to the real interest of the peo- 
ple of the State, and it will gather around 
him all the intelligence, honesty, and patriot- 
ism of South Carolina. 

Governor CHAMBERLAIN does not mistn- 
derstand his position. He says plainly that 
his aim has been to make the asgendency of 
the Republican party in South Carolina the 
guarantee of peaceful order and progress, 
and to solve by means of that organization 
one of the most interesting political and so- 
cial problems—that of good government by 
the mixed popuiation of the State. If the 
effort fails, he says, frankly, the fault will 
not be that of the conservative citizens of 
South Carolina, who have faithfully sustain- 
ed him, but of the corrupt Republican ele- 
ment. Had the leadership of the Governor 
been accepted, the harmony and prosperity 
of the State and the sympathy of his old 
political opponents would have been of the 
utmost advantage to the Republican party 
For South Carolina is one of the two South- 
ern States left to the Republicans, and, as a 
pfrty, they can not evade the responsibility 
of the situation. If the corrupt and dan- 
gerous element controls the party there, if 
a Republican Legislature elects such a man 
as the country knows Moss to be, and such 
as WHIPPER is represented to be, the whole 
must take the 


if the alternative be 


party consequences, Even 
the restoration of the 
ex-rebel and negro-hating Democracy, hon- 
est men, however regretfully, must admit 
that such a result is preferable to the elee- 
tion of venal and unjust judges and a sys- 
tem of legislation which is virtual confisca- 
tion and robbery. It vain 
Republicans to declaim about negro out- 


is in for some 
rages in Mississippi if other Republicans 
make Moses and WHIPPER judges in South 
Carolina without a Republican protest. 
The voice of the Republican press of the 
country should unite in such a chorus of 
condemnation of this act of the Legislature 
of South Carolina that that body and its 
abettors in know how the 
party abhors and repudiates its conduct. 
Here is an “ outrage” which the simplest can 
understand, and which strikes at the root 
of civil society. 


such acts may 


CUBA, 

THe President, in his annual Message, said 
of Cuba that there was no good reason either 
for acknowledging the independence of the 
insurgents or for recognizing them as bel- 
But he added that the interests 
of the United States and of humanity de- 
manded the cessation of the strife, and an- 
nounced that if the pending negotiations 
did not satisfactorily adjust the question 
of wrong and loss, he should make a fur- 
ther communication to Congress. There is 
really, however, very little actual interest 
in the Cuban question, except upon the part 
of speculators. Such an outrage as that of 
the Virginius naturally roused the country, 
but it was promptly disavowed and atoned 
for by the Spanish Government, and will 
not be repeated, because a repetition would 
be immediate war. There was never a more 
languid or less bloody contest. It is a 
desultory warfare of occasional skirmishes, 
but it is confined to one part of the island, 
and Cuba seems to have accommodated it- 
self to the insurrection as the body to a lo- 
The President speaks of “ the 
injuries to the interests of the United States” 
by the prolongation of the war, and there is 
probably a general feeling that our trade 
with Cuba has seriously declined during the 
troubles upon the island. But the facts do 
not sustain this view. 

It is not easy to determine in what de- 
gree production has fallen off ; but undoubt- 
edly there has been an escape of slaves to the 
insurrectionary 


ligereuts. 


cal disease. 


region, and for some time 
there has been no increase of slave labor by 
importation. But land in Cuba is of very 
small value, and the sugar-cane readily mul- 
tiplies itself. The area of hostilities is gen- 
erally remote from that which supplies us 
with the chief Cuban products; and wher- 
ever it encroaches, the planters recede to 
new grounds, abandoning their buildings 
and often the machinery, which are the 
principal loss; and if there are American 
But 
that our commerce suffers is disproved by 
We find in the New York Daily 
Bulletin a table of exports and imports which 


owners, they, of course, share the loss, 


the figures. 








shows a steady increase in both during the 
progress of the troubles, amounting to about 
fifty per ewnt. : 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITES 


OUBA. 
$19 17 ‘) 
15,2 ”) 
13.168.000 


14,200 .000 
13,091 000 
12,643,000 





$56,272 
77,469,000 
67,720,000 
hs. 240,.000 
14,056,000 


55,201,000 





It is possible that had there been no tronble, 
the ratio of increase would have been great 
er. But, as an argument, this is like that of 
the boy who said tod his companion, who as- 
serted that smoking could not be a bad hab 
it because his father had always smoked, and 
was seventy years old. “ Yes, but if he had 
never smoked, perhaps he would be eighty 
years old.” 

It is evidently no reason for our interfer- 
ence in Cuba that our trade is injured by 
the troubles upon the island, and what oth- 
er interests of the United States are injured 
by them the President forbears to say. Dis- 
regard of treaty obligations by Spain, or out- 
rages upon the rights of American citizens, 
indeed, will not, of course, be tolerated, and 
if these are constantly occurring, it is only 
reasonable that we should require redress, 
and not the promise of it. Annoyance there 
must necessarily be to all who have dealings 
with an island in which civil hostilities are 
But the method of relief for 
that annoyance is a subject demanding the 


In progress. 


most careful consideration, for it will often 
appear that all practicable plans of relief 
are really more costly than endurance. As 
our Government has officially declared that 
the result of the insurrection will be 
judgment, emancipation and independence, 
of course any from the United 
States to Spain, even in concert with othe 


, hn its 
overture 


great powers, would be regarded as a meas 
ure to secure that result. But that fact 
not prevent us from making the 
earnest representations to Spain, in 
combination with other governments, that 
the interests of humanity demand yeace in 
Cuba. Our former individual offer of good 
oftices was declined, but that also is no bar 
to renewed friendly efforts. On the other 
hand, we must do nothing that will give us 
the responsibility of the island. No great- 
er misfortune could befall this country just 
now than the acquisition of Cuba—a fact 
which the President, who shows himself in 
the Message so fully alive to the dangers of 
ignorant voting and of a political Church, 
ought plainly to see. What the extent of 
outrage and anneyance to this country, 
growing out of the insurrection, may be, 
neither the Message nor any authentic doc- 
ument informs us. But in any “further 
communication,” proposing a more active 
policy than that at present pursued by the 
Govertiment, the details of that information 
would, of course, be furnished. 


should 
most 


THE COMMITTEES OF THE 
HOUSE. 

SPEAKER KERR’s appointment of the com- 
But what 
ever may be said of him, it is but justice to 
record that he has spared the country the 
shame of seeing FERNANDO Woop at the 
head of the chief committee and the leade1 
of the House. 
not to considerations of public decency, but 
to the quarrel between Mr. Cox and Woop. 
And as Woop is given the second place 
upon the committee, it is plain that the 
Speaker regarded only the fact that he is a 
member of the House and of long servic: 

It is usually held that the Speaker, under 
such circumstances, is not 
moral standing or the personal characte1 
of a member, for it is assumed that all me 

bers are equals ex officio, and that their repu 
tation is the business of their constituencies. 
This assumption leads to extraordinary r 

sults. Itseats some men at the dinner tables 
of others whom, except for the fact of fel 
low-membership, they would no more recog 
nize as social acquaintances than they wontld 
now recognize TWreED and SWEENy. Ii 
leads, farther, to all kinds of moral confu 
sion, as that a knave in office becomes re 


mittees has amazed every body. 


This result, however, is due 


to consider the 


spectable, and that a popular election may 
be a condonation of forgery or petty lar 
ceny. If, however, a Speaker may properly 
disregard personal reputation, why, since 
FERNANDO Woop, a sound Democrat of long 
service, is placed next to the head of the 
chief should Mr. SCHUMAKER 
also a sound Democrat and of long ser 

be put at the foot of one of the most 
significant committees? 

The Speaker's appointment of the chair 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means 
and leader of the House is, for a strict par- 
tisan, the most extraordinary of all, By all 


committee, 








es 





ow 
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ea ‘ ) " d tient and shrewd and impers ill a { ( I 
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genera kno tot r part 
RANDAI Mr. SWANN, Mr. Cox, Mr. HOLMAN, 
d Mr. LAMA None of these were select 
ed, but Mr. Me ON, of Illinois, was chosen 
b the Speake b or t nan as unknown 
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‘ ‘ s, ane o has been a member | 
of Congre for six s¢ s without the least 
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é I if 1 r than an other 
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T f ‘ 
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LD to set I 1 a Republican 
d rict | 
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hee reveaier ( . ’ th 3 ul 
tenable The 1 i been i 
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}) ssed the q t fit a man for 
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‘ It can not b sid that this House 
hose election 3 hailed as the harbinge 
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its career with gnal promise. Indeed, it 
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sciousness that, ut 
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THE CENTENNIAL BANQUET IN HORTICULTURAL HALL, PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 18, 1875.—From Skercues sy Tako. R. Davis.—[Sex Pace 26.] 
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“IN MY MIND’S EYE 


Guost or —— “I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul; freeze thy young blood; 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres; 


And each particular 


Like 


quills upon 


the 


hair to stand on 
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THE NEW YEAR’S FETE. 
Tue New Year, come to his estate, 
Was bent on giving a grand fete 

To all of his relations 
The Seasons first received their cards 


A noble race, oft 
And 


sung bi 
of exalted static 


Spring, young and i 


All 


nocent and gay, 


clad in green and white array, 

And crowned with sweetest flowers ; 
And splendid Summer, joyous dame, 
Yet hiding in her eves a flame 

Might end in thunder-showers. 
Autumn, the richest of the race, 
With | ings in her sun-browned face, 

\ fits for all that met her, 
Led ng Winter, though ‘twas known 
il left to Spring his wealth and throne, 
° And surely would forget her. 


a steady, wealthy clan, 
Ilad no objections to the plan, 

And said they d fill their places. 
The Weeks are workers, 
“r card with dirty hand, 


But very pl 


understand, 


isant faces. 


] Davs, of course, were not forgot; 
But they are such a motiey lot 
Pert April fell a-mocking: 
Well, Fighteen-Hundred-Seventy-Six 
i t himself in a nice fix 


Some of the Days are shocking! 
“There 


‘ iW 


s Washing-Day, who wants to know ? 
ys growls and grumbles so, 

As if all earth had crossed her; 
Moving-Day, in such a muss 

sprite, to make a fuss, 
blunket tossed her; 


And 
You'd think some 


“Had in a 


‘And Cleaning-Day, who'll smell of soap ; 

And Rainy-Day, who'll sigh and mope; 
And Fast-Day, cross and carking. 

\nd there’s the Dog-Days, too—oh. dear !-— 

4A. pretty thing if they start here 


Their snarling and their barking! 





Day, he is sure to come, 
Although I'd rather have his room, 
Fo 
And Dooms-Day, though far off, tis said, 
Might really take it in his head 
dSeventy-Six, excuse me!” 


he does not amuse me. 


Youn 


| this to merry little May, 
* There's April's Foolish-Day, 
Your kin, you are 


\nd reall 


Vho said: 
aware, Sir. 

y, now, I know some Days 
merits are beyond all praise, 
Whom we could hardly spare, Sir. 


There's Christmas-Day: to say the least, 


1 1 
| t | 
Lie s 


just lias spread a world-wide feast— 
\ kind, impartial giver ; 

And good 'Thanksgiving-Day I know 

lias not a single real foe 


In any honest liver. 


‘I grant that Independence-Day 
lias g 
He learnt it in his youth, Sir; 
For when he first to Earth spoke out, 

Hie spoke above the battle’s shout: 
We prized him then in truth, Sir. 


ot a very nowy way 


“The Happy-Days, I think, with me 
Youll grant, a pleasant family. 
And there's good St. Valentine: 


He, with the Wedding-Days, may bear 
In everv lover's hopes a share: 


lim sure they bave all of mine. 


really I've not time to say 
Ilow many friends we have called Day, 
Especially the Sunday ; 
And Working-Days, so tull of grace— 
One loves the cheerful face 
Of their good leader, Monday. 


to see 





's sunshine, Sir, as well as cloud, 
good, with bad, in every crowd ; 

‘Then cease your pert arraignment, 
And make ‘mong all the Days good friends 
And you will find the Year intends 

Your happy entertainment,” 


, 


THE CENTENNIAL BANQUET. 

CeNTENNIAL hospitality began to be exhibited 
in Philadelphia even before the opening of the 
An elegant banquet of which 
we give an illustration on page 24, was given by 
about two hundred prominent citizens of Phila- 


Cenrennial vear. 


de ia on December 18, the guests being the 
President of the United States, a large delega 
tion of Washington officials and legislators, with 

er distinguished men, About two hundred 
ca res were provide d, and at ten o'clock in the 
morning the guests were conveyed to the Park 
for the purpose of inspecting the Centennial 


ngs, to which they accorded hearty ap- 


Che banquet was spread in Horticultaral Hall, 


which was handsomely festooned with bunting 

i evergreens. From the walls and galleries 
were suspended flags bearing the arms of all the 
States, and interspersed among these were the 
f of all nations. ‘The arrangements for the 


entertainment of the 
perfect in all details 


BOO persons present were 


Thirteen tables were 


d, the central table, extending nearly the 
entire length of the building, being raised a few 
{ t floor t the President and 
ot tinguished guests who were assigned 

i ld be seen from every part of the 

rhe tabl vere ornamented with flow- 

‘ 1 button-hole bouquet was at each plate, and 
the viands excellent The repast being finished, 


vere made in regard to the progress 
the Exhibition of 1876, the 


ot preparanons for 
} ippropriations which have been 


} 
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made thus far, and the amount of money still re- | He gives a deprecatory snort at the sight of | 


quired to complete arrangements for the Centen- 
nial, The necessary amount is $1,537,100. The 
entertainment conciuded with speeches from sev- 
eral distinguished men. 


[Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
DEAD MEN’S SHOES: 
A Novel. 

By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtuor or “ Hostages To Fortune,” “ Lapy Avpiey’s 
Sreoret,” “Srraneers anp Priors,” “ TAKEN 
AT THE F:.00p,” “A Strance Worvp,” ero. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


FALLEN BY THE WAY-SIDE, 





Yes, Richard Plowden’s prognostications of | 
evil are realized. Not quite so fatally as they 
might have been, however, for Dick had seen in 
a vision of woe the figure of his friend stretched 
on a shutter pulseless, lifeless, the generous heart 
at rest forever. ‘The fignre which the gentlemen 
of the hunt carry along the narrow path by the 
mill peol holds happily the spark of life still, but 
so white is the face lying on the huntsman’s scar- 
let shoulder that poor Dick, running out to meet 
his friend, gives a ery of horror. 

**Ts he dead ?” he asks, distractedly. 

**Not a bit of it. He's only fainted. 
afraid there’s a few of his ribs broken. 
belong to Benfield’s ' 

Mr. Benfield is the miller. 

**No; but I've just come from there; they are 
getting ready for him. He's my dearest friend. 
Where's the nearest doctor ?” 

**None nearer than Cheswold. 
men has ridden off after him.” 

They carry Alexis to the pretty old house be~ 
side the mill, and up one flight of shallow oak 
stairs to the best bed-chamber, the freshest and 
brightest of rooms, with two broad latticed win- 
dows overlooking the mill stream and the wil- 
lows, with their background of green hills. A 
man might find worse quarters than these in the 
hour of distress. Even in the midst of his grief 
Dick glances round the room admiringly, and 
thinks what a treasure oid Benfield, the miller, 
has in his granddaughter, for it is Linda’s taste, 
of course, which beautifies his home. 

They lay Alexis on the pure white counter- 
pane, and Linda sponges his temples with eau- 
de-Cologne, until presently the heavy eyelids are 
lifted, and the patient looks about him wonder- 
ingly. 

He recognizes Dick, and fancies himself at 
home at the Grange. 

This young woman in gray is one of the house- 
maids, no doubt. How soft and white her hand 
is! He did not think he had so pretty a servant 
in his staff. 

** Well, old: fellow,” he says, faintly, and with 
a wan smile, ** you were right. Such a cockney 
as I oughtn’t to go across country with your born 
Nimrods. Bayard’s youth and silliness sent me 
fiviiig over rather a stiffish bit of timber, and I'm 
afraid Bayard himself is demolished. By Jove, 
it was a thundering smash! I wonder if I have 
any bones whole? I feel as if they were all bro- 
ker up in short lengths, like barley sugar.” 

**'Thank God, you can make a joke of it!” ex- 
claims Dick. ‘* But you mustn't talk. You've 
been spitting blood, you know.” 

*T thonght there was something unpleasant 
going on internally. How did they contrive to 
bring me home? I haven't the slightest recol- 
lection of the transit.” 

** Home!” echoes Dick, puzzled. 

“Yes. I am at home, am I not? 
do I find you by my side?” 

** By a fortunate accident, dear old fellow. 
You are at Dorley Mill, close by the place where 
you fell, and in good hands, Lam sure. And now 
not another word till the doctor has seen you.” 

Old John Benfield, the miller, who has left his 
work on hearing of the accident, comes in at 
this moment carrying a steaming glass of brandy- 
and-water, which he believes to be a specific for 
all earthly ills. 

‘* Sup it up, Sir,” he says, and Alexis is about 
to comply, when a firm hand takes away the glass. ° 

** Not on any account, grandfather. He has 
been spitting plood.” 

** All the more reason why he should have 
something warm and comforting,” says Mr. Ben- 
field. 

**You must get him some cold brandy-and 
water, grandfather.” ‘ 

** Very well, little lass; it’s always for you to | 
order and me to obey,” and the old gentleman 


I'm 
Do you 


One of the 





Or how 





departs to perform his hospitable duty. 

** Dick,” says Alexis, presently, ‘I should 
feel happier in my mind if you'd go and see 
what has become of that poor beast Bayard.” 

**T'll go, Alex. But I execrate the brute. If 
I were to hear that all his four legs were broken, 
I shouldn't care.” 

** Nonsense, Dick. The beast is only young 
and silly. We were both too ambitious 
ed to fly too high.” 

Richard leaves the sufferer unwillingly, and 
goes in quest of the bay. It is not long before 
he discovers the horse, a good deal chipped and 
knocked about, but in no wise seriously dam- 
aged, in the stable of the one small inn which 
adorns Dorley village—a house which you would 
hardly recognize as one of public entertainment 
were it not for a dingy board above the front- 
door—said door having sunk into the vielding 
soil of Dorley in a despondent and one-sided 
manner, 

Standing in the semi-darkness of a dilapidated 
stable, principally inhabited by cocks and hens, 
Bayard wears the dejected and hangdog aspect 
of a horse that knows he has committed himself. 


want- 





Richard, and comports himself altogether in a 
submissive and even crouching manner. 

<8 h,” say s Dick, looking at him as ferocious- 
ly as it is possible for the mildest of men to look 
—‘**ah, you murderer! I wish there was a law 
for hanging such as you!” 

He hurries back to Alexis, and tells him that 
the brute is all right. 

** Not a bone broken. 
bones, the beast.” 

The Cheswold doctor comes presently, having 
driven over at a slashing pace to so important a 
patient. Richard supports his friend during the 
medical examination, which is slow and painful. 

The ribs are much hurt, one bone has been 
pressed inward, whence the blood-spitting. It is 
altogether a serious case, 

**T should like you to see Krysis, of Winches- 
ter,” says Mr. Skalpel, the local surgeon. ‘I 
shall not set the arm till to-morrow. 


He only broke your 


There is a 
little swelling, and there’s a slight tendency to 
inflammation. I'!l send a lotion, which must be 
applied continually. You ought to have a train- 
ed nurse, by-the-way.” 

“I'd as soon have a ghoul,” says Alexis, at 
which the surgeon fears his mind is beginning to 
wander, I detest hired nurses.” 

**Can’t I nurse him?” asks Dick. ‘‘I’m strong 
and wakeful, and I'll obey your instructions to 
the letter.” 

**You might be of use, undoubtedly ; 
think a skilled hospital nurse 

**Send me to an infirmary at once,” 
Alexis, peevishly. 
near me.” 


but I 


cries 


**T won't have a hospital hag 


**See how the suggestion irritates him,” says 
Dick. ‘*Could not his old housekeeper come 
over from the Grange ?” 

**That might do. Yes, she nursed Miss Se- 
cretan, I know. I'll call as I go home and tell 
her to come over.” 

**Do nothing of the kind!” exclaims Alexis. 
**T’ll have no old women pottering about me till 
they come to lay me out. Mrs, Bodlow’s a very 
good soul in her place—makes an admirable cur- 
ry, and fries potatoes to perfection ; but I won't 
have her at my bedside in the middle of the 
night. I'd as soon wake up and see the witches 
in Macheth.” 

** Nervous temperament—very,” murmurs the 
surgeon. 

** Let Dick, my friend here, nurse me, and no 
one else,” Says Alexis. 

The surgeon gives way. The servant of the 
house will, no doubt, be able to assist. All may 
be well. It would not de to offend such a pa 
tient, and this promises to be a long business—a 
very long business—if it is to result in recovery. 
There is a possibility of the case being brought 
to a sad and sudden ending. 

Mr. Skalpel takes Dick out on to the stairs. 

**It is not a hopeless case ?” falters Dick, al 
most breaking down. 

** Hopeless, my dear Sir! Far from that. 
But I will not diguise from you that it is very 
serious. ‘There are grave dangers. 
est care is needed. Much must depend on the 
state of the blood. Mr. Secretan is a person of 
steady habits—or, to put it plainly, not a drink- 
ing man, I hope—not given to the pernicious prac- 
tice which our modern slang calls ‘ pegging ?’” 

** Half a bottle of claret at and after dinner is 

about the extent of his dissipation.” 
We shall pull him 
through; but remember that good nursing is the 
main point. If you find yourself inadequate to 
the task, we must get a trained nurse—foolish 
prejudice, very—not old hags, by any means, 
Many of them nice-looking young women.” 

Down stairs Mr. Skalpel sees Linda, and in- 
quires as to the possibility of assistance in the 
sick-room, 

** I'm quite ready to give my help, if I can be 
of any use,” says Linda, cheerfully. 

** No one better,” replies the surgeon. ‘‘It 
was your good nursing that got your grandfather 
thréugh that bad attack of bronchitis last winter. 
He'd have been in his grave but for you.” 

**Dear old grandfather!” says Linda, affec- 
tionately. 

‘*But you mustn’t overexert yourself, you 
know. I don’t want two patients instead of one.” 

** Don’t be afraid, Mr. Skalpel. Elizabeth 
will help me.” 

Elizabeth is the maid of all work—a buxom 
girl who seems to be in a perpetual state of ex- 
pansion, for her gowns are always too small for 
her; a girl with a brick-dust complexion, big 
black eyes like damsons, a double chin, and a 
countenance expressive of supreme good nature. 

**Humph !” says Mr. Skalpel; ‘* I don’t know 
about Elizabeth. Elizabeth has enough to do 
to take charge of that troublesome adopted son 
of vours. 

Rather a queer look comes over the doctor’s 
face as he speaks of the child—a look of some 
feeling closely akin to dislike. 

‘**'Trot is never troublesome,” 


The great- 


** That's a good hearing. 


replies Linda ; 
and again her color brightens as it did when 
Richard Plowden questioned her about the boy’s 
relationship to herself. i 


CHAPTER XXXVL 
GOOD SAMARITANS. 


For many weary days and nights the patient 
fluctuates between improvement and retrogres 
Ihe business is a long one, as Mr. Skalpel 
prophesic d. 


sion, 
Alexis approaches that mysterious 
border-land which lies between life and death. 
Mind and memory are dark. 
—sees the unreal more often 
than the real; knows not where he is or what he 
is; and slowly awakening at last, as from one 
long troubled dream—a dream of almost infinite 
duration and of wondrous variety—he feels like 
a child to life , to de 


He sees shadow y 
forms at his bedside 


new-born seeking dimly 
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cipher the unknown characters of a strange al- 
phabet. 

Who is this with the gentle face, the mild and 
thoughtful eves, shadowy hair, and soft 
hands, who ministers to him so patiently, whose 


white 


voice has such a soothing influence ? 
Is it his wife? A flash of sudden hope quick- 
ens the throbbing of his heart; he tries to raise 


himself up in his bed, when a strong hand re- 
strains him, and a familiar voice savs : 
** Alexis, dear old fellow, be careful. Mr. 


Skalpel says you mustn’t exert yourself.” 

It is no longer winter. The lattices are open, 
and through the tender green of the willows 
smiles the blue April sky. nging 
there is a perfume of violets in the room—blessed 
heralds of spring. Yes, there they violets 
and primroses on the dressing-table—violets and 
primroses on the little table by his bed. Oh, 
welcome spring—welcome sense of new-created 
life in his own frame! 

** It was good of you to come to me,” he mur- 
murs, with half-closed eyes—* good of you to 
nurse me. All forgotten, and we shall be very 
happy now, Sibyl.” 

He thinks his wife is at his side. A melan- 
choly delusion, which makes Richard Plowden 
very uncomfortable. 

**My dear Alexis,” he says, soothingly, ‘‘it 
is not Sibyl; we didn’t know where to send for 
her. The lady who has nursed you was a stran- 
ger to you until the day of your accident, but if 
she had been your sister she could not have done 
more.” 

Alexis closes his eyes with a heavy sigh. 

** She is very good,” he murmurs, resignedly, 
‘*and I have reason to be grateful. I took her 
for my wife—a foolish mistake. I ought to have 
known better. But I am afraid my mind has 
been wandering a little.” 

Alexis turns restlessly on his pillow, opens his 
eyes again, and looks wonderingly round, 

” Violets!” he exclaims. ‘* How good of you 
to get me violets at this time of year! What a 
blue sky for February!” 

** February!” cries Richard, ‘‘ My dear fel- 
low, it is the nineteenth of April.” 

** April? And I have been lying here—” 

** A little over two months.” 

Alexis feels inexpressibly shocked at this rev- 
What! the days and nights have been 
passing, sunrise and sunset, moons waning, and 


Birds are si 


ure, 


elation. 


he has been lying there like a log, or like a mad 
man, full of strange fancies and unconscious of 
the flight of time. This loss of two months 
seems to him in some wise terrible. It is as if 
he had been lying dead. 

**T suppose [ have been very ill?” he says at last. 

** Very ill, dear boy ; so near death’s door that 
we have often feared the door would open and 
you would pass the threshold. Thank Heaven, 
You 


there 


we were able to keep you fast on this side! 
have to thank Miss Challice for your life ; 
never was such a nurse.” 

**You forget that you have done more than 
half the nursing, Mr. Plowden,” remonstrates 
Linda, who sits with her face somewhat shroud- 
ed by the dimity bed-curtain. 

‘**I— Nothing of the kind. I've tried to 
obey your instructions, but at best I’m a clumsy 
assistant,” 

‘*You are the best of fellows,” savs Alexis, 
stretching out his feeble hand to clasp his friend’s. 
** As for Miss Challice,” he continues, ‘* I haven't 
the faintest idea who she is or how she comes to 
be interested in me; but I’m intensely grateful.” 

He falls asleep after this, and slumbers peace- 
fully for some hours. When he awakes it is 
tea-time, the lattices are closed, and a g 
moon shines in through the diamond panes. A 
fire burns cheerfully in the old-fashioned fire 
place opposite the foot of the bed.  Fire-light 
and moonbeams shine into the room; flashes of 
silver and gleams of ruddy gold light up the old 
furniture, the cups and saucers and the old sil- 
ver tea-pot on the round table by the fire. They 
shine too on a quiet figure by the hearth, the 
graceful form of a girl dressed in gray, who has 
fallen asleep in an old bamboo arm-chair by the 
hearth. ' 

** That's Miss—What’s-her-name, I suppose,” 
Alexis says to himself. 
Where am I, I wonder? 
the Grange.” 

He tries to raise himself into a sitting posi- 
tion, in order the better to inspect the premises. 
The process is painful enough to wring a groan 
from him, and the groan awakens his nurse. 

** You mustn't do that,” says the gentle 
which has argued and pleaded with him so often 


young 


**Curions business. very. 


This hardly looks like 


voice 


in his delirium, but which seems quite unknown 
to him to-night. ‘‘ You mustn’t try to sit uy 
yet awhile.” 

** Not yet awhile,” repeats Alexis. ‘I’ 
ill over two months, I'm getting better; I 
believe I am getting better?” 

**You are much better—you are 
very fast.” 


ve been 


and 


getting well 


**Oh, this is getting well very fast, is it? And 
after two months I am not to try to raise mvself 
in my bed. Do you know it strikes me that’s 


getting well rather slowly. 


**You mustn't be impatient The 
vour ribs brought on inflammation of the lu 
You have been in great danger 

** And you 

**Not a stranger. Provi 


a strange! have nursed me?” 


dence brought vou to 


our door; you are our neighbor 

*“* Which of these, think vou? murmurs 
Alexis. ‘* Yes, you have bee my neigh 
bor, in the Gospel sense of the word. Low shall 
I ever thank you enough, Miss 

** Challice,” says Linda, as he pauses, at a loss 
for the name. ‘Believe me, Mr. Secretan, | 
need no thanks. My grandiather and I are very 


happy to have been of use to you 
** Dick Plowden says you have 
Where is Dick, by the way _ 


** He has gone te lie down for a short ti 








— 
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He has had very little rest of late, poor fellow! 
And now shall I give 


‘Yes, if you will be so good. 


you some tea? 
I should like 
sor tea. 
She pours out a cup and brings it to him, and | 
raises his head upon the heaped-up pillows which 
sustain his weary frame, and puts the cup to his 
lips. It is a curious sensation for him, this awak- 
ening to life—curious to look into this strange 
face in the uncertain fire-light, to hear this gen- 
tle voice, to feel the soft touch of these white 

™m wily hands. 

“If this were but my wife, it would indeed be 

vakening to new life and new happiness,” he 
thinks, and the thought that another can so min- 
ister to him while his wife treads her selfish way, 
ignorant of his pain, is very bitter. 

‘I think I could hold the tea-cup myself,” he 

1 he makes the attempt feebly, with a 
trem lous hand. 
exclaims Linda, 
1 are getting!” 


‘*Oh, this is getting strong, is it?” inquires 





ivs, a 


‘Capital ! **How strong 


A 





Alexis. ‘*I should like to have seen myself 
ien I was weak. I must have been a pleasing 
ectacle.’ 

~ He falls asleep by-and-by in the fire-light, and 

sleeps long, for he has at this stage of his illness a 


wonderful capacity for sleep. When he awakes, 
the fire is burning low, and the dim glimmer of 
a night-lamp suggests some sepulchral hour be- 
twixt night and morning. Richard Plowden oc- 
cupies the easy-chair by the fire. 

** Where is Miss—Miss—Challice ? 
inv ilid. 

*“In bed, and sound asleep, I hope. She has 

t up night after night to watch you, Alex.” 





‘asks the 


** She is very good.” 

**She is an angel, or as near an approac h to 

as one can hoy e to meet with upon 
h,”’ replies Richard, with enthusiasm. 

‘Who is she, Dick, and by what concatena- 
tion of events do I find myself in a strange house, 
watched over by a strange young lady ?” 

Richard explains. 

‘Indeed! This is Dorley Mill, and my fair 
nurse is the miller’s granddaughter. If I were 
a bachelor, now, this might be the opening scene 
ofacharming romance. But I should have taken 
that young lady for something superior to a mill- 
ers granddaughter; she has an air of refinement.” 

**She belongs by inberitance to the world of 
art. Her father was a painter.” 

** Challice—yes, I remember ; I have seen pic- 
tures of his. He died young, I think.” 

** He did, and left this young lady an orphan.” 

Mr. Secretan, finding himself able to sit up in 
bed and hold a glass or a cup, during the next 
two or three days shows great anxiety to be taken 
back to the Grange. He is anxious to pursue the 
business of life—to see his horses. his gardens, to 
be within reach of his library. He is quite hor- 
rified when Mr. Skalpel informs him that he is 
likely to be obliged to remain at Dorley Mill for 
three weeks or a month before he will be strong 
enough to bear the shaking involved in the easiest 

ney. 

*You need not be in a hurry to leave,” 
**vou have been well taken care of, 


says 
the surgeon ; 
I am sure.” 
**T should be an ungrateful hound if I were to 
forget that for a moment,” replies Alexis; ‘* but 
I should really like to relieve this house of my 
sence: I have given so much trouble.” 
“That is all past,” says Linda. ‘* Our only 
trouble was the fear that you would not recover.’ 
‘* Mr. Bentield mast consider me an intolerable 





nuisance, 

‘* He does nothing of the kind,” says Dick ; 
‘he is looking forward to your going down stairs 
as if it were some grand holiday.” 

Alexis sighs. ‘The comforts and indulgences 
of a sick-room pall upon his active temperament. 
But ne resigns himself to the inevitable, and Lin- 

nd Richard do their utmost to make his life 








} er 
Now that bodily strength begins slowly to re- 
turn, he suffers from extreme mental depression. 
He feels as if this coming back to life were some- 
thing of a mistake, that it might have been bet- 
to have slipped quietly through the dark port- 
al He feels that he has nothing to live for, 
neither wife nor child. No kith nor kin, only 
the beaten round of a prosperous man’s existence. 
‘*{ who have tasted the bitter cup of poverty 
ought to find contentment in prosperity,” he tells 
himself; but as the days lengthen slowly to their 
lingering close he is not content. 
‘* He's dreadfully low-spirited,” says Dick to 
** What are we to do to 


his assistant 
eer him up a little? 

sighs and looks doubtful; but 
rse of the afternoon she brings up some of 
favorite books—Shakspeare, ‘let nyson, Dick- 
| to the invalid. 

Any relief is welcome thet 
| take him own thoughts. He 
oses the Midsummer-Night s Dream, and Lin- 


nurse 


Linda in the 


to re 


ighted. 





iway trom nis 


reads at his bidding. 
‘*We'll have one of the tragedies when I'm 
nger,” he says. ‘‘I couldn't stand Hamlet 
Lear yet awhile.’ 
From tl is time forward the reading becomes 
i institation. Linda is a good reader, her voice 
round and full, her emphasis always intelligent. 
\lexis makes a closer acquaintance with Ten- 


on than he has ever made before now, and 

s his bovish delight in Dickens, 
In about a week after that first reading he is 
| enough to go down stairs to th« cheerful 
lor, but not without support from Richard's 
ng arms. ‘There is no longer any talk 
s going back to the Grange vet awhile. He 
knows his own weakness now, and is resigned to 


» tedium of a slow recovery. 


**You are all so good to me,” he says, with 
**] should be a fool to wish 
myself away from you.” 


tears in his eves, 
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goes down stairs for the first time Linda has 
done her uttermost to make the room bi 
cheerful. There are flowers, 
on the chimn *¥y-piece, table, and « ti 
lets, primroses, hyacinths, 1 a 
ly roses from the southern wall. A fire burns 
gayly in the old-fashioned grate, for the invalid 
is chilly, and May sunshine uncertain. The in 


rciss 
ircl l 





valid’s couch has been arranged in coziest 
corner by the fire. Snow-white pillows, Berl 
wool coverlet, knitted by Linda’s own | Is a 
a Christmas present for her grandfather rhe 


brown wainscoted walls are brigh 
ter-colored landscapes in a higher style of art 
than Alexis would have expected 
ley Mill; but he learns by-and-by 
all the work of Linda’s pencil 

* What a pretty room !” cries Alexis, when he 
is established on his sofa, ** and pretty 
picture that water-mill makes against the blue 
sky! 
He enjoys the novelty of the apartment 
as if he had come into a ne¢ 
spirits begin to rise immediat 
** Now I feel that I am rea 
he says | 
It is three o'clock in the afternoon. Mr. Ben 
field is to come in at five to tea, and t e is to 


tened with wa- 


what a 


I feei ever so much better for the change 
as mit 

ountry, and his 
| 


y 


ivy gett 


be quite a grand tea-drinking in honor of Mi 


Secretan’s convalescence. The simple-hearted 


old man is almost as delighted at his guest's re 
covery as if the Squire of ¢ heswold were his son 
Linda seats herself in her favorite chair by the 
open window, Dick places himself by the foot 
of the couch. The invalid lies in a lazy silence, 
looking out at the willows and the mill stream 


How lovely natu 


seems to him after his nights of pain and dar\ 


and the green hills beyond. 





ness ! 
Presently he hears a small voice call ‘Mam 
mie,” and a small hand making ineffectual at 


tempts to turn the handle of the doo Linda 
runs to open the door, and the prettiest child 
Alexis evet 
the room 
He nas soft golden curls all over his small 
head, and rosy cheeks, bold brown eyes, and the 


remembers to have seen runs int 


open confiding look of a child that has been rea 
ed in love's tender keeping. He clings to Linda's 
dress. 

** Mammie, 


rot nenner sees 00 now. 


mammie dear,” he cries, “* Trot 


wants 00; Ov viz de 
genlamum ? 

**The gentleman has 
and he wanted me more than Trot does 


been very ill, darlir 








** Qo tell tory Trot want oo alvi 

** You had Elizabeth to take care of you, pet 
Elizabeth is very kind 

** See isn t. Me hate Litl al 5 

“Oh, you naughty boy! Look, T this is 
the sick ger tleman ” Go and shoke har 

**Me won't Me hate the genlamum 

* Oh, Trot!’ 

** Cause he keeps 00 away from Trot 

** But | n't do that any more, Trot s 
Alexis, delighted with this infan rrumbl 
**(Come to me, my little man, and lets mat 
friends See what I’ve got her 

And Alexis produces his watch, that unfai 
resource of a man who wants t mis tcl 

At sight of the watch and ging b 
lockets and seals the litth eves open 
widest, and he creeps a littie nearer the ¢ ! 

**T don’t like oo,” he says, ** but I'll look at 


oor watch 

With this protest he goes close up to Ale 
and allows himself to be entertained 

‘*What a darling little fellow! ays Alexi 


** A nephew of yours, [ suppose, Miss Challic 

* No, he is no relation, Hei little | 
grandfather adopted 

‘*How good of him! The son of an old 


friend, J] conclude 7? P 
‘**No. We adopted him to save him from 
the work-house.” 
** Ah, that is like you 
to save me from death. 
Alexis does not like to ask any 
} 


tions, vet he would be glad to know more al 


just aS vou took me in 


further aus 


this fascinating little fellow, who s ' 
friendly and familiar, and nestles 
head in the t 
the seals and lockets 


mnvVaia Ss Waist “uit nha ] 


Presently the miller come to tea 
table is spread with a simple feast — ne 
cream, cakes of Linda’s manufactur tra 
jam, which Elizabeth, the 1 i of 
cretly believes to be the best vyberry jam 


Hampshire. 
Trot sits up in his high chair at the tabl 
behaves very prettily the 


bread 





und jam and follows it up with m 


than Alexis can suppose beneficial to his int 
economy: but then Mr. Secretan n 
little of children and their way 

Henceforward Trot is a wonderful fa 
him. He allows the lit fell » come in 





at all times and seasons; he sends Dick 
books, and 
Trot sits upon the invalid’s bed for hours tog 


his room 
to Winchester for a cargo of picture 


er looking at the pictures, and demanding expla 
nations thereof. When the pictures have been 
explained to Trot by Alexis, Tr 
plaining them over again to the exp 
' 


t insists on ex 





lays down the saw about them and philosoy 


upon them in a delightful way. 
Never before has Al s had 


a child It is a new exp e to him J 
little fellow amuses him for 

The thought that his « 

into just such a boy as tl seer it 

ion between him and ‘Trot he | r 3 


wondrous fond of him, and pl: 
only to mammie in his measure ‘ 
** Have you had ‘l'rot long ?’”” Alexis asks 
day of Linda, 
** Ever since he was a fortnight old.” 
**What a charge for you! His parents are 





It is a sunny afternoon in early May when he 


dead, of course?” 





I know nothit it his pare ’ | It 
**Indeed! Poor | waif and stray! If t ' 
l were not s na ot! i I st y t t 
! i ib mu ie 
\\ h 
I t bear part Ww I You are 
not in earnest, of cours but even if you were ev 
and offered him the greatest adv ‘ I don't 
think I could bring myself to part with him, I | I R 
have suffered so much for his sal i ps | of t 
that is why I love him so dear] ! 
‘Suffered ? Butt ? 
Pray do not ask me I can ty} IDLY 
tell you It is all past and gone no nd I tr ¥ 
to forget it But it was very bitter ‘ 
\ 
his sets Alexis t King and tl ghts . 
rly i 
that come of it tr him He s b | 
solution of the enigma, and that is one \ 
casts the shadow of disgrace on Linda (1 ’ 
Can she, this wre lt ible girl, with he fair, { r 
innocent face, be something les | I per lics 
fect than he s beheved | L} n ul . 
pains him as keenly as if sh re r or 
8 plight wil He lies awal ior m t 
weary hour pondering over thi inful q n. | 
For a little while even his heart from " ha 
[rot, who is distressed at find h new trend i an 
less kind ; but ‘Trot soon makes himself beloved | Peki: 
gal Whatever misery Trot may have uncot fant 
io occasione $ cal vt he loving | W! 
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READING A PROSCRIBED BOOK. 


As a natural consequence of the claim of 
the Catholic Church to anthority in matters of 
religion and to infallibility, that Church also 
claims the right of watching over the faith of its 
members, and of guarding it against every dan- 
ger of corruption, the chief among which is held 
to be the circulation of books injurious to faith 
or to morality. For this purpose a catalogue is 
published by papal authority, called the Jndex 
Librorum Prohibitorum, containing the list of 
books the reading of which is prohibited to 
members of the Roman Church, 
trinal, moral, ymund 


The 


either on doc- 


ms ore 


or religi 


earliest instance in estrictive 
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authority was exercised was the prohibition of 
the writings of Arivs, f of the heresy 
known bv his name, which disturbed the Church 
in the middle of the fo “The 
est example of a prohibitory catalogue is f 
in a decree of a council held at 
Pope Gevastus, which, having et 
canonical books of Ser 


inde 


earli 
ind 


unde 


uth century. 


R me 
im 

ipture and ot} 
recites also the ap 
gether with a long list of authors 
it prohibits and orders to be eliminated f 
libraries The medizval pr 


works, vervphal 


whose wri 


sued the same course in regar 
or dang gerous writings of thei re 
and the 
inventic 


multiplicatior 
m of the art of printi 
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head are prohibited all books confessedly im- 
moral, and all books on magic, necromancy, ete. 
Under the third are prohibited all books of he- 
retical authorship treating on doctrinal subjects, 
all versions of the Bible by heretical authors, 
and all books, no matter by whom written, con- 
taining statements, doctrines, or insinuations 
prejudicial to the Catholic religion, 

‘The preparation of the Znde., in the first in- 
stance, was committed to the care of the ** Con- 
gregation of the Inquisition” at Rome; but a 
special “Congregation of the Index” was es- 
tablished by Pius V., and more fully organized 
by Srxrus V. 
prefeet (who is always a cardinal), of cardinals, 
of consulters, and of examiners of books. Its 
proceedings are governed by rules which have 
been authoritatively laid down by several popes, 
| contained in a written constitution. 

The growth of modern literature has, of course, 
entirely outsiripped the limited and tardy ma- 
chinery of this tribunal. A very small propor- 
tion of even the most anti-Catholic publications 
outside of Italy find their way by name to the 
Roman Jndex. But besides the positive prohi- 
bitions of the Jndex itself, there are certain gen- 
eral rules regarding the use of books by which 
the freedom of what is considered perilous or 
pernicious literature is much limited among the 
members of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Few parts of the Catholic system are more re- 
pugnant to intelligent Protestants than the use 
of the Jndex, for it strikes at the root of the | 
fundamehtal principle of Protestantism—that of | 
private judgment. And this theoretical repug- 
nance is increased by seeing that such names as 
Gipson, Joun Stuart Mitt, Bacon, Mitton, 
and AppIson are put under the ban, 

In a country like our own, where the Protest- 
ant and Catholic literatures are so interwoven 


| 
This congregation consists of a | 





that it is almost impossible to separate them, it | 
would be absurd for the Roman Church to at- 
tempt to bring the rules of the Index into prac- 
tical operation ; .but in purely Catholic countries 
the task is attended with less difficulty. Our 
illustration shows us a young Spanish lady who 
has been surprised by one of the priesthood in 
the act of reading a proscribed book. The se- 
rious nature of the offense can be gathered from 
the indignant expression of the angry father and 
the look of penitence and humiliation worn by 
the fair culprit, 


THE STEWARDESS’S STORY. 


[See Illustration, “ Saved from the Sea,” Page 28.] 


Ir was Christmas-eve. I was spending it not 
in the sweet circle round the home fireside, but 
in the saloon of a Southward-bound steamer, 
where there was nothing to remind one of the 
blessed season of peace and good-will save a sol- 


itary cross of evergreen which one passenger had 
fastened over her state-room door. It was a 
wild night. We were just off Cape Hatteras, 
and the vessel was rolling like a plaything in the 
hands of the stormy sea. A violent snow-storm 
was raging, and on deck the scene Was dreary 
and arctic. Snow and ice covered every thing, 
and the muffled forms of the sailors passing to 
and fro under the glare of the Janterns appeared 
like the weird ghosts of dead arctic voyagers. 
I was glad to seek the warm saloon and gather 
myself into a corner of a lounge. ‘To watch the 
movements of the passengers was amusement 
enough, and served to prevent me from thinking 
too tenderly of the home circle where I was 
missed from the festivities of Christmas-eve. 

The usual crowd was collected which one al- 
ways sees on a steamer Southward bound in the 
winter-time. Here around a table were gather- 
ed a group of men, probably sugar merchants, 
striving, in spite of the motion of the ship, to 
play a quiet game of euchre, Stretched on the 
sofus were ladies in all the stages of seasickness, 
A few children not yet put to bed were crouch- 
ing on the floor with their nurses, and in a warm 
corner near the heater lay a poor consumptive | 
girl, carefully watched over by her mother and 
brother. She was going to die under the orange- | 
Only the old story repeated over and over 





trees, 
again every winter, 

Moving round among all those who were sick 
was the trim, plump figure of the old steward 
She was carrying bowls of broth, tumblers | 
of chopped ice, and all those little delicacies so 
welcome to sufferer from seasickness. ‘The 
quiet, placid face of the old lady interested me, 
and in those few days glready passed since leav 
ing port we had become firm friends. With the 
quick instinct of a woman who had had to do 
with all kinds of people, she felt that I liked her 
company, and she had already formed the habit 
of coming for a quiet chat with me the last thing 
at night after all her seasick charges were safely 
tucked in their berths and her duties for the day 
over. 

I was impatient to-night for her leisure hour 
to arrive, for I saw a strange tenderness in the 


old lady's face, and felt sure that the season was 
arousing old memories in her heart, which per- 
haps I could induce her to tell me. So when at 
last she came and sat down on one end of the 
lounge where I was lying, I said, trying to lead 
the conversation to what [ felt was uppermost in 
her mind, * It’s a rough night for Christmas-eve.” 

** Yes, ma'am,” she replied, smoothing the 
folds of the kerchief across her breast; ‘* but I've 
seen many a rougher night at sea in my day, 
und” — thoughtfully—‘*‘ sadder Christmas - eves 
too.” : 

** Have you spent many years on the ocean?” 
I asked. 

‘Yes, ma’am, but not in this way. I used to 
have my own little cabin in my husband's ship—a 
cozy little place, where I used to be always at his 
side, and never felt afraid of storm nor wind.” 

‘Tell me about it,” I said. ‘‘ Surely a life 
$ke yours has had much of interest in it,” 


** Well, ma’am, I’ve been thinking it all over 
to-night, and if you don’t mind, I'll tell you some 
of the things a sailor’s wife has to pass through, 
and how her heart gets wrung very hard some- 
times. 

‘*T hadn’t much knowledge of,those things 
when I married Charlie, for I was a slip of a girl 
then, and knew no more of the sea than one 
learns in watching the vessels sail out of and into 
a quiet land-bound harbor. So when Charlie 
asked me to be his wife and go to sea with him— 
for although he was young, he had a ship of his 
own —I said yes with all my heart, for I loved 
the honest-hearted sailor, ma’am, ever since we 
were little children together. I only thought 
then of all the strange sunny lands Charlie had 
told me about, and to go to see them with him 
was to take a trip to paradise. Well, we were 
married just before he was to start on a voyage 
io Brazil. I mind me so well of that voyage, 
ma'am, just as if it all happened yesterday. It 
was late in November when we started, and 
right here off Hatteras we had a terrible gale. I 
was so frightened when the wind howled and 
whistled through the rigging, and almost wished 
myself back in the old cottage with mother—for I 
had a dear mother then, God bless her memory !” 

The old lady’s voice broke, and she stopped to 
wipe away the tears which ran down her cheeks. 

** But when the wind blew the wildest, Charlie 
only laughed, and at last I cried myself to sleep 
in his arms like a frightened child. 

** And when we came down into the warm 
tropic seas [ was so happy watching the schools 
of flying-fish and the great floating fields of gulf- 
weed; and at night, when the sea was shining 
and the ship seemed passing through a lake of 
silver, all my dreams of paradise were realized. 

‘Then came the foreign land, with strange, 
swarthy faces, and words I didn’t know, and odd 
fruits, and all manner of queer things. Charlie 
was never tired of bringing me new and curious 
trinkets, and I made my little cabin as fancy as 
a Chinese toy-shop. 

‘*When we came home from that voyage, my 
little Minnie was born. She was a darling blue- 
eyed baby, and Charlie was so anxious for her 
comfort that he persuaded me to stay at home 
with mother, and he went on the next voyage 
alone. 

** But I couldn't bear it; so when he came 
home again, I begged him to let me go back to 
my homein the little cabin. He had found it des- 
olate enough without me, so he said, and we went 
again together. 

‘This voyage we lay a long time in the Bra- 
zilian port, and before we sailed for home, an- 
other baby was in my arms. We called her 
Pepita, after our dear old ship, and it was hard 
to sty which the sailors petted the most, the ship 
or the baby. 

** All went well with us until we were within 
three days’ sail of New York, and then a terrible 
storm came on. It was in the winter, and for 
eight long days we tossed at the mercy of the tem- 
pest. It was an awful time,ma’am. Charlie didn’t 
laugh then; and although he tried to speak cheer- 
ful words, I could see he was almost wild with 
anxiety. I'll never forget that time, when I sat 
day and night on the cabin floor, with Minnie 
clinging to my dress and poor little Pepita in my 
arms, listening to the waves crashing against the 
The 


sailors would come down now and then for a 





ship as if every moment must be our last. 


drop of hot coffee and to warm their frozen fin- 
gers, for every thing on deck was covered with 
ice. They hadn’t the heart, poor fellows, to 
speak to the children, and I saw more than one 
tear on their rough cheeks when they looked at 
them, and Pepita would smile and stretch out her 
little hands in her wnconscious baby way. 

** But God saved us after all. In the evening 
of the eighth day the wind changed, and we drift- 
ed into calmer water. If it hadn't been for the 
east wind blowing, we might just as well have 
drifted the other way, for the ship was almost 
helpless. It was about two in the morning when 
Charlie rushed into the cabia and almost carried 
me in his arms to the door, There I saw, gleam- 
ing through the fog, two great shining lights. 
They were like angels’ eyes looking from heaven 
tomg. I've passed those Highland Lights many 
a time since, ma'am. I've seen them in soft sum- 
mer evenings and clear spring mornings, but I 
never see them without my whole heart going 
out in thanksgiving and praise. Noone to whom 
they have not shone as they did to me that night 
can know what they really mean, standing there 
on the headland and pointing to heaven. 

** Well, we saw the lights from other vessels 
all around us, and at daybreak a tug was along- 
side taking our forlorn, nearly wrecked ship up 
the harbor, and before night I laid Pepita in my 
mother’s arms. 

** After that, Charlie wouldn't hear to my going 
to sea again. He said he could bear any thing 
if the children were not suffering too ; so, for the 
sake of my little ones, I consented to stay behind. 
Charlie bought a little cottage on the Jersey coast, 
where I could overlook the sea, and I settled down 
quietly to take care of the children while he went 
his voyages, 

** He kept on going to Brazil and back for a long 
time. ‘Twice I left the children with mother—for 
she had come to live with us in the cottage—and 
went with him, for it hurt me to pass all my life 
away from Charlie’s side. So every thing went 
well with us. We owned our cottage and a bit 
of a garden, where mother and Minnie used to 
pass long summer days weeding and watering and 
teuding the beds of poppies and marigolds and 
asters—old - fashioned such mother 
loved. Pepita was her father’s own girl. She 
loved the sea, and would leave Minnie to take 
care of the garden, and go and sit for hours on 
the beach watching the waves tumble in among 
the stones and beat against the foot of the cliff. 
When Charlie came home she was always the 
first to see him far down the road, and I'll never 
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forget how her pretty face used to look as she 
would come dancing up the garden path pulling 
him with both her hands, and he laughing and 
calling her all manner of tender names. 

‘*Those were sunny days, ma'am, and I’m 
sure never was a happier family than the one 
gathered round our little table while Charlie was 
at home. 

** We had saved a good bit of money, too, for 
Charlie wasn’t like some sailors, who throw ev- 
ery thing about when they are on shore. Every 
penny we could spare he laid by for the little 
girls; for they were always little girls to him, 
and always will be. 

‘** But our day of anxiety was to come. An 
opportunity was offered Charlie to go on a long 
voyage to the East Indies. The chance, as we 
looked at it, was too good to be thrown away ; 
so he sold the Pepita, which was getting to be 
an old ship, and went off as half owner of an- 
other bark, the Arago. It was hard to let him 
go for so long a time. South America seemed 
like home, but the East Indies was an unknown 
world, He was so full of hope that he tried to 
go off in his usual jolly way, kissing Minnie and 
telling her she would be a litthe woman when he 
came back—she was fourteen then—and prom- 
ising Pepita no end of curious things from the 
foreign lands; but there was a great heaviness 
in my heart, and when he came and put his arm 
around me and said, ‘Keep up your courage, 
Muggie; I'll soon be back,’ I couldn’t look at 
him. I hid my face in my hands and sobbed 
like a baby. 

** After he was gone we settled back into the 
old ways; the children went to school, and moth- 
er and I kept the house tidy. But I was un- 
easy ; I didn’t dare to say any thing to trouble 
the girls, but I never lay down at night without 
dreaming of shipwreck, and when the time came 
round when we could expect news from Charlie, 
it seemed as if my heart would burst with anx- 
iety. The news never came, Day after day we 
waited, and little by little a sad silence settled 
down on our cottage. When word would come 
of the arrival of ships which sailed long after 
Charlie's did, we would look in each other’s faces 
and never speak a word, but each knew what 
sorrow was-in the other’s heart. Only little 
Pepita never gave up. ‘My father will come 
back; my father will come back,’ she used to 
say, until [ couldn’t bear to hear her, because I 
couldn't believe it; and when she used to stand 
for hours, shading her eyes with her hand and 
gazing off over the water, it drove me almost 
wild, because I knew what she was watching for. 

** A summer and winter and another summer 
had passed since Charlie went away, and when 
Christmas came round again I laid my poor 
mother in the church-yard, and came back alone 
with my children to the cottage. 

** How I got through the next year, ma‘am, I 
can never tell. As I look back it appears like 
an awful dream, but I do remember the Christ- 
mas-eve, the third without Charlie. Minnie, 
Pepita, and I sat huddled round the fire talking 
in low tones about our lost; for we could bear 
now to speak of him sometimes, and it soothed 
me to hear the children talk and to see how 
much they loved him. Pepita tried that night 
to sing one of the sailor songs he had taught her, 
but she couldn’t do that. Her voice broke down, 
and we couldn’t one of us speak another word. 

‘*It was a sad Christmas ~-eve, ma’am—the 
first one when all hope had really gone out, and 
when I lay down to sleep that night I felt that, 
except I must live for the children’s sake, it 
would be such a blessing to die. 

** Christmas morning was very clear, and I re- 
member how the sunlight danced in our little 
kitchen. It fell like a blessing on Minnie’s pret- 
ty hair, making it sparkle like gold, and reflected 
on the picture of Charlie’s ship—not the lost one, 
but the dear old Pepita which hung on the wall. 

“The children kept busy preparing our little 
Christmas dinner, but I couldn’t do a thing that 
morning. My heart was like lead—so stupid 
are we sometimes, ma’am, so blind to God’s mer- 
cy hanging over us. 

“The table was spread, and we sat down to 
our sad repast. Minnie folded her hands to say 
grace, when—oh, ma'am, I can hardly tell you 
about it, even after all these years—Pepita scream- 
ed like one mad with joy. I sprang to my feet. 
I couldn't tell what had happened to me. I saw 
looking in at the window—Charlie—Charlie alive 
and well! 

**T don’t know how it all was; I know I couldn't 
move. I saw as in a dream Charlie in the room 
and Pepita’s arms around his neck; then I fell 
on his shoulder like one dead. 

‘There are no words to tell you, ma’am, of 
the joy and happiness we knew in our little cot- 
tage that Christmas-day. We couldn't realize 
it ourselves. I didn’t dare to take my eyes from 
Charlie for a moment, lest I should look back 
and find him gone. Minnie and Pepita both sat 
clinging to him and caressing him. He had a 
long story to tell us of shipwreck upon shipwreck, 
of long waiting upon lonely islands, watching 
month after month for sails which seemed never 
to come—adventures through which many a poor 
sailor has passed, and from which many a one 
has never come back to tell tlie story as Charlie 
did. 

‘**That night, sitting by the fire after the chil- 
dren had ft us alone, I made Charlie promise 
me that he would never leave me again, but 
would give up the sea and stay with us in the 


} cottage. 


**1 didn’t realize till long afterward how hard 
it had been for him to promise me that. I had 
come to have such a terror of the sea that I 
couldn't realize how a sailor’s heart delighted in 
it. When years had passed, and Minnie and 
Pepita had both married and left us alone, I be- 
gan to feel how hungry Charlie was for the life 
he had loved so much. He used to spend his 
time wandering about the docks and going on 
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board the ships in from foreign ports; and some- 
times he would sit on the cliff for hours with his 
spy-glass, watching the passing vessels, and more 
than once I heard him sigh as if his heart was 
bursting ; but I would never listen when he spoke 
of going to sea again, until at last his health be- 
gan to fail, and it seemed there was nothing f 
him but to return to his old life or die. But 
couldn’t bear to let him go alone, and he couldn 
bear to leave me behind. We were both too « 
to begin life over in the long trading voyages; at 
as Charlie had the offer of the place of first n 
on this ship—the captain is an old friend of his, 
ma’'am—lI got the situation as stewardess, and 
for three years Charlie and I have been traveling 
back and forth together, and we will continue to 
do it as long as God gives us health and strength 
to bear the journey.” 

The old lady stopped and looked hesitating] y 
at me and at some other passengers who had 
gathered near to listen, as if she feared we were 
wearied by her jong family history. 

I hastened to re-assure her by thanks for the 
pleasant way she had entertained us during the 
long Christmas-eve at sea. 

** And so Charlie is really here on board with 
you?’ I said. 

**Oh yes, ma’am,” she replied, smiling. ‘I 
would not be here without him. Did you mind 
the man who was speaking to me at the cabin 
door to-night—the tall, stout man with a gray 
beard? Yes, you saw him, did you? That was 
Charlie.” 


THE ABC OF FINANCE; 


OR, THE MONEY QUESTION FAMILIARLY 
PLAINED TO EVERY-DAY PEOPLE, IN 
SHORT AND EASY LESSONS. 


- NEWCOMB. 
=o as on 
LESSON VIII.—A FEW FACTS. 

Ir is very common in discussions of subjects 
like this to call for ‘* facts,” many people think- 
ing that a single fact is worth bushels of reason- 
ing. Whether this opinion is well or ill founded, 
there is nothing which the advocates of inflation 
so carefully conceal as the well-known facts of 
the history of money. Wendell Phillips, for in- 
stance, is credited with saying that specie pay- 
ments mean specie when you do not want it, and 
nothing but paper when you do. No better illus- 
tration of the wildness with which such men talk 
can be given than merely putting this statement 
alongside of facts. ‘These facts are such as no 
inflationist will have the hardihood to deny, how- 
ever much he may try to explain them away, and 
they are worthy of being carefully borne in mind. 

First Fact.—For fifty years past there has not 
been a day when any owner of an English bank- 
note could not get gold for it, nor is it likely that 
such a day will be seen for five hundred years to 
come. Nor has there, in all probability, been a 
business day at the banks when one or more per- 
sons, and generally dozens or hundreds of them, 
did not want gold. Hardly a business day now 
passes in which the Bank of England does not 
pay out gold to the amount of tens, or even hun 
dreds of thousands of dollars, to people wanting 
it. Remember this when you read or hear that 
specie payments can not be kept up on the limit- 
ed supply of gold now available. 

Second Fact.—Under this policy the little isl- 
and of Great Britain has maintained the com 
mercial supremacy of the world. London | 
become its great monetary centre, and, in spite 
of her system of land tenure and other instit 
tions which tend to the disadvantage of her 7 
er classes, the average laborer of England is bet 
ter off than that of any other country in Eur 

Third F act.—There is no case recorded in | 
tory of a government issuing paper money not 
redeemable in gold or silver, and in quantiti 
sufficient for commerce, without that paper m 
ey depreciating. The cases of such attempts 
and of their failure are so numerous that a whole 
volume of history would be required to recount 
them. See, for instance, Sumnez’s L/istory of 
American Currency. 

Fourth Fact.—There is now iwice as mucl 
currency per capita of our population as duri 
the three years preceding our civil war, and | 
we are told that the country is suffering for w 
of more. This fact illustrates the statement ot 
the last lesson, that the greater the quantity « 
irredeemable currency issued, the scarcer money 
will seem to be. 

If you tell these facts to an inflationist, he n 
denounce them vigorously, and scold you for 
membering them, and say they have nothing to 
do with present questions ; 
deny them unless he cares nothing for truth. 


r 
I 
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but he will not dare to 


LESSON IX.—SOME GENERAL THOUGHTS. 
This question of regulating the currency no 
easy one, to be settled by an off-hand oy} i 
even of wise men, much less of men entire 
norant of the history and laws of the subject It 
perplexes the best intellects of the world: and 
will probably continue to do so for a long tit 
It is so intricate that only a 


to come, nN 


ota 


matical head can unravel it—the same kind 
head which can solve a tough problem in al ' 
or settle the accounts of the Tweed Ring, and tell 


at 

just how much money each man owes. Neither 
fine writing nor oratory will afford the slig 
help, any more than it will help a man to un 
stand a steam-engine. 

The advocates of redeemable money have no 
millennium to offer. They know that the 
tence, “* In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread,” can not be commuted by any human 
contrivance; that there is no real value which 
can be commanded by any other agency than 
labor of the hand or head. They perfectly know 
the difficulties which beset any system of redemp- 
tion of paper in coin, and are as keenly alive to 


sen- 
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them, and as anxious to remedy them, as the 
strongest paper-money advocates can be. But 
they 


difficulties by doing away 


know also that to undertake to avoid these 


with redemption in 
gold is as foolish as if the passengers in a ship, 
finding that she fright- 
f ally beaten by the waves, and in danger of de- 


was tossed by the storm 


struction, should scuttle her, and take to swim- 
ming for fear of suffering shipwreck. I think 
most readers must have a faint suspicion that the 

are opposed to irre- 
. If you were to take a vote of 
the politic al economists, the close students, the 
bankers, the professors, and the historians, on 
the subject men who either 


wisest of the human race 


deemable pap 





in fine, of all those 
by their knowledge or their powers of investiga- 
tion are best fitted to understand the subject, 
the vote for irredeemable currency would be as- 
If the reader distrusts his own 
judgment, this fact is worth thinking of. 

We can hardly conceive a scene of more dra- 
matic interest than that of the people of our 


country preparing to decide whether they will 


tonishingly small. 


taste the tempting cup which the advocates of 
inflation are holding to their lips, and accept the 
honeyed words in which they are told that it con- | 
tains the magic elixir of life, which will put mon- 

poor man’s pocket. <A 


generations of the human race have held their 


ey into every hundred 
breath as they have heard or read the song of the 
would have 
tion if he had not filled the 


+} . “ « 
ears Of his crew with wax: 


sirens addressed to Ulysses, which 


allured him to destruc 


“Oh stay, O p ide 
Oh cease thy 


of Greece, Ulysses, stay ; 
course and listen to our lay. 
man ordained our voice to hear; 

, i irms the ear. 
ial to raptures rise; 
Approach ! earn new wisdom from the wise. 
Ve know whate’er the kings of mighty name 
Achieved at Ilion in the field of fame, 

Vhate’er beneath the sun’s bright journey lies. 


wisdom from the wise!’ 


The sor 





Ob stay, and learn new 


The drunkard, holding the intoxicating cup to 
the lips of the innocent boy, and saying, ‘* Just 
thirst will be 


you will feel new life in your veins, 


swallow this, my boy, and your 
quenched 
new strength in your limbs, and a happiness in 
your dreamed,” af- 


fords the moralist a scene on which he has dwelt 


spirits of which you never 


ever since the days of Solomon. ‘The present 
crisis in our national history is similar to that in 
the life of Ulysses when the song of the siréns 
charmed his soul, or in the life of the boy when 
ill taste the cup. 


The promises are as fair as those of the sirens, 


he has to decide whether he 


the words as tempting as those of the drunkard ; 
the result, a disaster to our national prosperity 
from which it would take long, long years to re- 


cover, 


SCIENTIFIC 
We last week gave an 
of the Proven to the 


INTELLIGENCE. 


account of the voy- 
mouth of the Yenisei, 
having Professor NORDENSKJOLD and his scien 
tific party on board his vessel returned to 
Tromsée on the 5d of October with a rich har- 
left Dickson Harbor, at the 
mouth of the Yenisei, 19th of August, 
and proceeded to the northern part of Nova 
Zembla, and on the 23d of August reacl 5 
north latitude and 66° 24 east long 
tle south of Cape Middendorf, on the 
Nova Zembla This was the 

a very strong northwester current 
ei out over the Kara Sea 

At Cape Middendorf ice was met wit 
ing as far as the eye could reach, 


1 for 


vest of results. She 


on the 


northeast 
result of 
from the 


coast ol 


h, extend 
and the expe 
six days, during which 


dition was becalme 


time very rich results were obtained by means 
of the dredge and trawi Animal life was found 
to be very abundant and varied; enormous num 


bers of radiates, crustaceans, and mollusks were 
taken in short time On the 29th anchor was 
< t in I ie Bay, where marine vevetation was 
found to be very abundant, contrasting strongly 
W th 1 flora ‘ 

Ont 3d of September the 2 sailed into 
th uth of Matotschkin S 1 re the party 
remained until the Lith of th, and thence 
I eded homew l, expe ny exceedingly 
tempestuous weather I} sailed over 
six thousand miles, and visited regions which 
expeditions for more than t hundred years 
had vainly atten ltor h, making rich col 
lections in all departments of natu history 

Professor NOKDENSKIJOLD reached St. Peters 
burg on the 17th of November. 


] caused by the flapping of its wings resembled 


| that the proceeds, althoug! 


| 


HARPER'S 


the sound of a locomotive pulling a train very 
slowly. Foot-prints of some large animal were 
met with, resembling those of the buffalo or wild 
ox. Lieutenant ARMIT more recently maintains 
this river to be the Fly, discovered by H.B.M 


ship of that name. 

Mr. J. J. EpGar, United States consul at Bey 
rout, Syria, has lately sent to the Smithsoniar 
Institution photographs of portions of a ne 
pyrus, discovered in December, 1874 
opened tomb at Ghizeh, Egypt 
forty feet long, and in an exce of preset 
vation. Professor Henry has transmitted them, 
for the purpose of being described, to Dr. J. J 
SEYFFURTH, an eminent American Orientalist 








ent stat 


The Bureau of Agriculture of the United States 
Centennial Commission (not the United States 
Agricultural Department) has lately issued a 
circular in reference to an exhibition of fis! 





which announces that it is proposed to have 
exhibition of living fish of many varieties, fox 
which purpose plans have been prepared for the 
erection of twenty-five tanks of approved cor 
struction, ranging trom two to twenty feet li 
length, and from one to six feet in depth, tl 
whole t yut six thousand cubic feet 
of water The cost of these aquaria 1s estimated 
at S6000 
The Bureau of Agriculture 
this enterprise in a measure s¢ 
the circular invites those 
ject to purchase one or 
of the Centennial stock 


containing 








desires to render 
i-supporting, and 
interested in the su 
more ten-dollar shares 
with the understanding 
roing into the gen 
eral fund, are to be idered as contributed 
to the fish exhibition. 

The death of Mr. CHaries B 
eminent English railway eng 
as having taken place in November last, at the 
» of eighty-two. He was educated under th 
care of his grandfather, Dr. CoarLes Huron, 
the celebrated mathematician, who was then 
professor in the Royal Military Academy at 
W oolwi h. 


cons 


VIGNOLES, an 


ineer, is announced 





The Smithsonian Institution has been official 
ly advised by General C. P. 81oneg, chief of staff 
of the Khedive of Egypt, of the sailing to Amer 
ica of Dr. BruGscu-Bey, chief of the commis 
sion of Egypt to the International Exhibition 
at Philadelphia. His collections, intended for 
exhibition by Egypt, fill over 140 boxes, 
have already been shipped via Gibraltar, and 
among them is a nearly complete collection of 
casts of the Khedivial collection in the museum 
at Boulac These, according to General STONE, 
will be presented to the United States at the 
close of the Exhibition, and will consequently 
form part of the collection of the National Mu 


seum in charge of the Smithsonian Institution 


and 


Professor JEvons recently read an interesting 
paper on the influence of the period 
upon the price of grain. In making a compari 
son between two phenomena apparently so d 
tinct from each other, Professor JEvons has m 
use of the collection of prices of commodities 
in England between the vears 1259 and 1400, as 
published in Professor Rop@ers’s History of A 
riculture and Prices in England He finds that 
the prices of each kind of produce rise during 
the first four of the eleven-year sun-spot peri 
od, and then fall. The maximum prices occur 
in the tenth, eleventh, first, second, and third 
years 


sun-spot 


of the doings of the 
Challenger is that contained in a letter from Pro 
fessor WY VILLE THOMPSON to the Hydrogray 
Admiralty from Hilo, Hawaii, on the 18th of Au 
gust, des ng her course from Y 

the Sandwich Islands. The Challenger ft ¥ 
kohama on the 16th of June, and ran easterly a 
far as the meridian of 155° east, and then | 
ceeded ne reaching Hon 


17th of June sour 


most recent report 


} ‘ 


okobama to 


southward 


the 27th of July On the ! 
ings were taken in 1875 fathoms, and the traw 
brought up a number of peculiar concretion f 
the clay bored in all directions by annelid 

Among the clay were large lumps of gray pum 
ice 4 very remarkable hydroid z hyte w 

found, of cnormous dimensions, one ecimen 
measuring seven feet in height, while the polyp 
head was nine inches in diameter across the ter 
tacles The temperature of the surface showed 


the vessel to be in the warm Japanes¢ 


current, 
which was running casterly at the rate of one 
and a half knots per hour The thermometer 
registered a uniform temperature of 1.7° C. from 
a depth of 1000 fathoms to the bottom 
The deepest soundings in the North fic 
latitude 34° 4 











ie were made in 3050 fathoms, in 
Sir CHaRLes WHeatstone bequeaths all his | "Orth, longitude 144° OF e: On the 2ist of 
< ti <s and instruments to the Corpora the month the surface temp ire sudd f 
tion King’s ¢ ge. | | | due, it is supposed, to a cold surface flow from 
cimemneniian } the Se a of Okhotsk 
According to Nats the Challenger arrived at | On the 2d of July a bottom of ht brow } 
_ gr : . ooze, with globigerin shells, was found at 2050 
\ —- 7 7a a r, on her way fathoms; there were also among this lum { 
hom 1 pumice, as well as a number of undescribed //y 
alonema in an ex lent stat f 1 I 
Mr. Brenunam, of » has iblished a | traw vy on the 12th of . " k mamr 
sixtl t - ort y me dou stars dis ted concret vas brought up, | ymu 
ri red him with his six 1 refractor All , arance of potatoes 
of 3 se, and many of m remarkably The Challenger anchored in the harbor of H 
difficult double-stars. Most of them have been | Julu in the evening of the 27th of July 
aps m , by B DEMBOWSKI, whos Professor THOMPSON is of the opinion that the 
measul : MSO 3 ided in Mr. BURNHAM’S | enormous mass of cold water which fills uy 
calalogu | trough of the Pacific is, like the i bottom wv 
- wi | ter of the Atlanti in draught trom t Ss t 
Dr. BrerscurRaper, of P ymmunicates | ern Sea; and the more the question is investiga 
to PeTerMANN’s V ye count of four | ted, the less evident it appears to him that ther: 
journeys performed in the first half of the thir- | is a general ocean circulation depending upor 
teenth century by C1 : irs in the ints the differences of specific gravity, as insisted 
rior of Asia. An int ting solar eclipse and | upon by Professor Carrenter. In both ocear 
other ast in yt Vere Observed by the bottom water is constantly moving nortl 
them ward, and Professor Toompson is inclined to re 
r a | fer this movement to an excess of precipitati 
Amor the most re t geographical discov over the water hemisphere, a portion of the va 
eries is that of a very ve f iver (Baxter | por formed in the northern hemisphere being 
R New G " f i consider carried southward and precipitated in the v 
distance nd. 7 | g party which | southern area of low barometric pressu I 
made tl l ry refer to vy large bird, temperature is greatly lower in the Pa f 
which, according to the 1 es, can carry off a | the first thousand fathoms than in t Atlant 
dugong, a kang , oO y turth Mr in the corresponding latitude of 55° north ul 
SMITHURST, the engineer of the steamer, says he | there is One important difference between the 
v¥ and shot at a specimen of this bird, which two, that while in the Atlantic the temperat 
ippeared sixteen or eighteen feet across the | seems to sink gradually, though very s 
wings as it flew, tl body dark brown, the for the last thonsand fathoms to the bottom, i 
breast white, nec y nd beak long and appears that in the Pacific the minimum tem 


straight They state, further, that the noise 


wrature is reached at a depth not greater than 
} I 


WEEKLY. 








1400 fathoms, and from that depth to th ttom | of dra 
the temperature is the sam novels D 
The fauna of the North Pacific, at the dept : 
of from two to three thousand fathoms, l 
not abundant in species, proves to | \ ; 
means meagre lor among each of x vit A 
and trawlings at depths greater tl tw 
sand fathoms, a fair representation of t 
nvertebralk ups Wa bt ot \ . : 
fishes The wonderful uniformity of the f " = 
it these depths ery striking: if not exactly fa 
same 3p¢ 8, very sin ! | ntatiy i . 
l same genera Mi parts Ol U Ww i P " 
j 
T) , 
HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
Tux French steamer L’ Amérique, which sailed fr 
this port for Havre on November vas t ] t 
Queenstown on December 19 by the Vill i ’ 
which had been sent search of her Great anxiet 
ul been felt for L’ Amérique She ¥ een spoke passa 
by the Ch t November 21, at wh time her shaft 
was broke The steamer was about four weeks at ucter « 
sea under sail. And H 
— ¥ I 
From parts of the country w ur of t “ Wat 
f diphtheria. 1 me cases wholé fa ‘ A 
n victims to t ad disease I unt t “Oo { 
A) persons I nts, sl ‘ A 
re the first « toms, and take pr d eff “ Ret 
measures of r An attack of | * 
mmences with high fever and he ul an . 
dren with nausea and vom t at pros. | a 
tration. Upon the tonsils and « lin arte are 4 
seen white, snow-flaky patches l : Y 2 [ 
Lhe patches ire olten ve ww ort vwhis 1 t 
odor 18 perceiver A good physician should be me \ r nt 
diately summoned when these sympt 18 a ! l of A 
Chiorate of potasi : sand po led sefu < t 
intil he arrives. Many phys 8s have fou 4 t | 
cessful remedy in the use of permanganate of potash D M 
in conjunction with the tincture of belladonna, } 
= Princess | 
A bout the time of the death of Thompson, the wretch |} t Ss 
who plotted the destruction of the Mosel, a report was tractions, st 
circulated that another of his infernal ma nes had erness t 
been put on board the steamer Sadie A tl h Aust 
it stigation was made at Southampton, and not , Ovit 
suspicious was found on board. It has been at | . 
that the clock-work apparatue was mar 
Magdeburg, and that Thompson had ordered twenty . 
similar machines, The truth of the various report 
Willi UD reveait in time 
snay 7? the seasor 4 ea 
( Reports of t stat t tl I 
mometer from various parts of the countr 
from four degrees above to forty degrees | 
Here is a specimen of a China s bus tt 
’ ( N t 
“ 
Dean Str We wae r 1 you } that tria 
said 1 be so kir en te " 
} Z “7 
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THE KEEPER'S DREAM. 


Amone all the stately piles 
of architecture in the Old 
World there probably is not 
one whose echoing walls, if 
by any magic they should be 
endowed with speech, could 
tell such fearful tales of hor- 
ror and bloodshed as those 
of the famous Tower of Lon- 
don. Built so far back in the 
ages that all record of the 
hands that laid the founda- 
tion-stones is lost, the gloomy 
structure has stood for cen- 
turies, and its massive towers 
have been the witnesses of 
many terrible tragedies. 

Our engraving represents 
the dream of a keeper of the 
‘Tower, who has fallen asleep 
in one of its gloomy halls. 
One by one his imagination, 
no longer under reason’s con- 
trol, brings before his closed 
eyes a ghostly party of il- 
lustrious dead. Among the 
first come three of England’s 
greatest sovereigns, all of 
whom were accustomed to 
select the ‘Tower as a place 
of torment for their victims, 
though they escaped them- 
selves. After them comes 
Ricuarp III., humpbacked 
and crouching, leading by the 
hand the infant princes whom 
his hideous cruelty condemn- 
ed to death. In the centre 
of the picture stands the gen- 
tle and beautiful Lady Jane 
Grey, innocent victim of the 
treason of others. Behind her 
comes injured CATHERINE of 
Aragon, leading her child by 
the hand, while her successor, 
Axxe Bo.ryy, leaning upon 
the arm of that bloated ty- 
rant, King Henry VIIL., 
smiles derisively at the woes 
of the woman she has super- 
seded. In the corner lies 
the fanatical conspirator Guy 
Fawkes, who expiated, amid 
such horrible tortures, his 
fearful plot against the gov- 
ernment of his country. 

The only well-authentica- 
ted ghost story in connection 
with the ‘Tower is that of 
Harry Percy, whose spirit 
is said to still wander rest- 
lessly about the halls and ter- 
races where he was confined 
for sixteen years. No pris- 
oner within the walls of the 
‘Tower was ever kept there 
upon more flimsy pretexts 
than this unfortunate noble- 
man. His real offense was be- 
ing too great; and although 
perfectly innocent of any de- 
sign upon the government, 
the jealous fears of King 
James I, could only be qui- 
eted by his ruin. Accused 
of being connected with the 
conspiracies of his kinsman, 
Tuomas Percy, his manors 
were seized, his property con- 
fiscated by the crown, and 
himself confined within the 
Tower. While there his 
quaint dress, his unusual 
studies, and strange com- 
panions caused him to be 
known as ‘* The Wizard 
Earl.” His wife followed 
him to his gloomy prison, 
and under the gloomy shad- 
ow of the Tower his children 
grew up and were educated. 
His daughter Lucy, who be- 
came a favorite with the king, 
received a promise of her fa- 
ther’s release as a wedding 
gift from her sovereign. But 
she found it an easier task to 
procure the pardon than to 
induce Harry Percy to ac- 
cept it. When the order for 
his release was read to him, 
the venerable wizard turned 
his back upon the officer, and 
retired to his room among 
his books and gi bes. Final- 
ly he suffered himself to be 
persuaded by the entreaties 
of his family; but from his 
reluctance to quit the scene 
of his long imprisonment 
the story has arisen that 
his spirit returned after his 
death to wander about the 
halls of the ‘Tower. 

In ow day the Tower is 
no longer a prison-house fill- 
ed with the unhappy victims 
of royal displeasure over fan- 
cied conspiracies, but sim- 
ply a government store-house 
and armory. In one portion 
of it is the jewel-house, where 
erowns, sceptres, globes, and 
jewels of enormous value are 
suitably guarded by the heavy 
walls that once inclosed so 
many suffering human creat- 
ures, 
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ANCIENT AMERICA. 


Tue recent geographical surveys conducted 
by Wueever and Haypew in the far Western 
‘Territories of the United States brought to light 
many interesting facts respecting the semi-civil 
ized races that once inhabited those regions. 
New Mexico, Southern Colorado, and Arizona 
abound with curious remains. On the south 
bank of the San Juan River, for example, stands 
a large ruin in a cave several hundred feet in 
diameter. A correspondent of the New York 
Herald thus describes it: **'The building was 


1. Ancient Ruins, Cafion de Chelle. 2. Slab-house 


ANCIENT 


| perched on a narrow shelf around the back of 
| the cavern, half-way up, occupying nearly half of 
| the are of the cirenmference, or ninety degrees. 
The rooms, placed side by side, gave a total 
length of more than two hundred feet. Neat 
the right-hand side, in an open space between 
two rooms, were four post holes drilled into the 
stone ledge or floor, about four inches in diame- 
ter and a foot deep. We took them to be the 
holes in which the posts for weaving had been 
set, for we know that this ancient people em- 
ployed the art of weaving. In one of the largest 
rooms we found a circular fire place cut in the 








8. Adobe Church, Santa Fé. 4. Pueblo Village. 


AMERICA 


| floor, which still held the dust of charcoal and 
| burned bones. ‘This was about eight inches deep 


and two and a half feet in diameter All of the 
interior plastering was so well preserved that in 
nearly every portion could be traced the impres 
sions of fingers, and in many places the indenta- 
tions of finger-nails were quite distinct, having 
been mat 
at work and amused himself by thrusting the fir 


e by some idle mechanic as he lounged 


| gers into the fresh mud. In many parts of the 


mortar perfect impressions of corn-cobs were 
seen, and several pieces of these were found 
plastered into the wall between the stone 
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te at GL IIO 


~— ere 
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Another of these curious ruins is found in the 
cafion of the Chelle, a tributary of the San Juan, 
of which®we give an illustration. It is situated 
far above the present bed of the river. 

These regions are inhabited by several races of 
Indians, who speak a rude dialect of the Spanish 
language. Their religion is a remarkable super- 


tithor phase of Roman Catholicism. Their 
dwellings are of the sort called ‘‘ adobe,” built in 
several stories, ladders giving access to the upper 
ones. The most numerous tribe is the Navajo, 
who are friendly and industrious, but not re 


markable for cleanliness or morality, 











OA 
ot 
MONKEYS. 
‘— nd the elephant seem often to possess 
‘ un from 
n out of e ol ( for ! her being 
uv thems But at appears to have 
} is -in mis i rm ef's sake, and to 
rm ind vex his friends or his master is an 
object for which he will give himself much trou- 
ble, much more his enemies, 
For instance, on board an English man-of-war 
t ’ la black monkey “with a long tail, 
f vhich the master had a particular aversion ; 
he was convinced that it would some day get at 
1 inj the chronometer of which he was in 
( », and he always kept his room fast lock- 
One , however, the monkey crept in, car- 
d off tue chronometer, and rushed up the rig- 
g with it in his hand, the poor master following 
ith the tears in his eyes, while all the sailors 
in the ship were set to try and catch the thief. 
Hig r and higher thev climbed, but still the 
monkey kept above them, and when they were 
ithin an inch of him he dropped from one part 
to another, with only a glancing 
! lon e nothing but a four-arm- 
ed beast with ehensile tail could follow. At 
{ v climbed closer and closer ; 
» outlet right or left, above or below ; 
S AIMOSL Se1Z1IT the creature's leg, 
\ t b eing he was brought 
ed e chronometer viciously over 
] ead d ini rm as high as possible, and 
en fl i far as he could into the sea 
Ar | 1 | ad another Lnglish ship fell 
‘ d uther; the sea was so 
1 retused to allow a boat to 
| | ! of the sailors for 
r | ; it at last gave way. 
I} L re nd round in i ind were 
t t ide, when thev sa 
limbed up by the chain 
‘ in na grinning at them 
! pains, as he sat on the figure 
head 
monkey, one Jocko, much petted by 
t s vel lous ofa white kit 
te 1 < their a ctions with himself. 
i) tl yan on the bridge saw him cree) 
i t nd to where the kitten lay 
e ne iden! | t out 
} h | chucked her overh b e any 
dintertere ** Jocko,” said the narrator, 
1 wa n minable beast. I could not 
wihu he t nd play under 
nd tricks; still no lrowether bad. A 
niel on board had had puppies, with which 
J ) Was extremely anxious to play ; the moth- 
| have m ng to vy to him, 
| { not all him to enter her den. (ine 
d left her children alone for 
i n ( 1 t nad .J ko sitting 
nursit il the puppies together in Is arms, 
fat, | vy, lumbe lumps which he 
ild | lift.” After t is proof of good in 
ion, ¢ a mother used to take her walks 
mut tl hip, contentedly leaving her children 
j is « ge, Jocko seeming to consider himself 
iv il illed as nurse. 
Che malice of the monkey is quite as often 
n to his own class as to that of man above 
It is painful to see the intense pleasure in 
teasing and hurting shown by the large and strong 
iker and smaller monkeys. Other an 
ils are cruel and revengeful, but it is alwavs 
for some object to obtain food or to revenge 
me injur In the monkey’s case it is the mere 


’ of being s] 
bit of apple or 


ich ef his neighbor 


teful, An ape will push a 


bun through the ee bars just 


and draw it back 


before he can get at it, going on for an hour at 

time for the mere delight of seeing the anger 

nd distress and lon of the poor little victim. 

No other beast seems to have the wit or the de 
to imagine and ( in this mann 

Most of the stories of monkey wit may be traced 
to his } of imitat man, a faculty which 
he al | mong brutes Lhe accurate 
‘ s and ons which enables 
tm [ | ' rew with lk y pains 
and care ! i is seen it Inserted, is a sort 
of cleve n ense higher than that of the 

hant ¢ dog, but it is one purely useless 
nd objectiess In fact, the imitation is eften 
to kis own hurt, as when he is persuaded to fling 
n ¢ ma-nuts from the tops of palm-trees in 
ble to man in exchange for the stones 

wi eh he receives inste d. 

Here and there he may be credited, perhaps, 
with original mischief, as in the case of the monk 
ev which was dise nani in the dean’s house at 
( ist-chu ch pck ng coals out of the fire by the 

ik end and carefully sowing them about the 

wpet, for which feat he was pitilessly rus- 
ed 

An orang-outang on board a king's ship re 

ling from India with a Governor-General on 

**a most genteel person,” that put 

‘ l | every evening as soon as j 

1 fe lv across its chest 

il i is, h er, only copying the 

G nor-General vho was on board, and 
al ™m 

The vi e storv ¢ erning 
the wa " j Atri ‘ ! 
tha t | e t hold of At 
Da 1 i eer g made | 
t I 1 Ss are 1 l 
I ! | out in ¢ 
b ‘ They 
s T T when 
1 ! ! n i man 

i , ‘ ly 
an tH hand of tl 
ne .'s 
{ i A ind anot Tolow, 
till e string of staggering monkeys ma 
be seen led off by a single negro. ° When they 
have been thus captured, beer is given to hem 
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| in decreasing quantities, so that they only grad- 


ually awake to a sense of their captivity. 
The management of such cargoes of monkeys 
must be a difficult matter, and makes one great- 
*marchant’” who is men- 
tioned in a letter dated 1630, in the muniment- 
room at Claydon, as ‘‘ having writ to Barbery 
for 2 3 apes. He left out the ‘r,’ so that 
the words read 203. His factor has sent him 
fower scoare” (miserable man!), ‘‘and says he 
shall have the rest by the next shipp, conceiving 
the marchant had sent for two hundred and three 


ly compassionate a 


or 


| apes.” 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 

Ser Denterouomy, xii: 23. The blood being 
the source from which the system is built up, and 
from which we derive our mental as well as phys- 
ical capabilities, how important that it should be 
kept pure! If it contain vile, festering poisons, 
all organic functions become enfeebled. Settling 
upon important organs, as the’ lungs, liver, and 
kidneys, the effect is most disastrous. Hence it 
behooves ail to keep their blood in a perfectly 
healthy condition, and more especially does this 


| apply at this particular season of the year than 


Case, 


at any = 4. No matter what the exciting 
cause may be, the real cause of a large propor 
tion of all dicenaes is bad blood. Now, Dr. 


Pierce does not wish to place his golden Med- 
ical Discovery in the catalogue of quack patent 
nostrums, by recommending it to cure every dis 


nor does he so recommend it ; on the con- 


trary, there 


knowled 


izes it 


hundreds of diseases that he 
vill not but what he 
that there form of blood 
disease that it will not cure, and that disease is 


are ac- 


cure : does 
claim is this, is but one 
cancer. He does not recommend his Discovery 
for that disease, knows it to be the most 
searching blood-cleanser yet discovered, and that 


vet he 


it will free the blood and system of all other 
blood-poisons, be they animal, vegetable, or min- 
eral. The Golden Medical Discovery is war- 


worst forms of Skin 
Diseases, as all forms of Blotches, Pimples, and 
Eruptions; also all Glandular Swellings, and the 
worst form of Scrofulous and Uleerated Sores of 
he Neck, Legs, or other parts, and all Scrofulous 
as White Swellings, Fever 
Hip-joint and Spinal Diseases — all of 
which belong to Scrofulous diseases. 
CONFTRMED.—-HIP-JOINT DISEASE CURED. 


ranted by him to cure the 


Diseases of the 
Sores, 


, 
2»Ones, 


W. Grove Sration, Iowa. 
Dr. Prercr, Buffalo, N. Y. : 
Dear Sir—My wife first became lame nine 
years ago. Swellings would appear and disap- 
pear on her hip, and she was gradually becom- 


ing reduced, and her 
In 1871 
ring large 


whole system rotten with 
a swelling broke on her hip, 
and since that time 


disease, 
discharg quantities, 
there are several openings. Have had five doc 
tors, at an expense of $125, who Say nothing 
will do any good but a surgical operation. 

July 16, 1873, thus: My wife has 
certainly received a great benefit from the use of 
your preg: for she was not able to get off 
the bed, and was not expected to live a week 
when she commenced using it, a year ago. She 
has been doing most of her work for over six 
months. Has bottles, and still 
using it. Her is considered as almost 
a miracle, and we attribute it all to the use of 
your valuable medicine. I can cheerfully recom- 
mend it as a blood-purifier and strength-restorer, 

J. M. Ropryson. 

Golden Medical Discovery is sold by Drug- 

i ¢ om ] 


he writes 


used twenty 


recovery 


gists. 


BEST HOLIDAY GIFT, 
latest device in machine sewing is the 
Automatic Sewing-Machine,” which 
quite a sensation in the market 
gift can be selected for mother, 


THE 
‘New 
creating 
better 


is 
No 


wife, 


sister, or friend. Perfect approbation and de- 
light guaranteed to the possessor. 658 Broad- 
way, corner Bond St., N. Y.- | Com ] 


“A Sticut Corp,” Covens. — Few are 
aware of the importance of checking a cough or 
** SLIGHT which would yield to a mild 
remedy, if neglected, often attacks the lungs. 
wi Bronchial Troches” give sure and 
almost immediate relief, —| Com. ] 


COLD 
. : 
Brown s 


Burnetr’s Coroenr—in cork and glass stoppers— 
prepared from the purest and best materials — unri- 
valed in richness and delicacy of perfume.—[(Com.]} 


Ovp and running sores are cured in a few days by Dat- 
LEY’s Maatoat Patn Extaaotor. 2% Cents.—(Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1ONSU WPTION, Weak Lungs, DYSPEP- 

SIA,General Debility,and weakness p romptly cured 

by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME 

AND SODA, 81 and 82 per bottle. Prepared only by 

WINCHESTER & CO,, Chemists, No, 36 
John St,, New Vork, Sold by all Druggists. 


] EAFNESS and CATARRH,—A 

vho had suffered for vears from Dee and 
a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
de prompt her to send the recipe, 
re, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 


CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


Cc. STEHR 





Lady 
ifness 
Catarrh was cured by 
ind gratit 





| ary 
MRS. M 


Manufactnrer of 





’ 5 Meerschat 
» Pipes & Amber Goods, 
’2 sale and reta Send for Cireular ar d 
Price-List. 347 Broome Stre et, 
8 doors from Bowery. 


‘ ; ! Navwaltiac 1} _ Send f 
Valentines! Novelties !! 1202 ith. 
A. J. FISHER, 98 Nassau Street, N. Y. 

» ECORDER HACKET says, 
\ Metat Warones, Chains, 
things for the times.” 


“Tar Cottiws Gown 
and Jewelry are just the 
See their advertisement, 


WE EKL a. 
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INIMENT 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


A severe injury to my right arm caused an enlarge- 
ment of the bone above the wrist; 
and trouble. 
effected a cure, 


gave me great pain 

Lintwent Jopipe or AMMONIA 
ADAM ENGEL, 

Oyster House, 468 Sixth Ave. 


N. Y. 


GILEs’ 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 


Having been awarded Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 


World’s F iir, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 
Every Piano warranted for five years. Tilustrated 
Catalogues mailed on application. Address 


__STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 


Ye a are troubled with a bad 
PI] Breath; it annoys your friends as 
HA every morn- 

ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


well aa yourself. You would like 
get rid of it, 
and your breath will become sw 

pe arl - like 












to but s« arcely know 
We will tell 


Cleanse your teeth and rinse 


what means to adopt. 
you. 
your mouth thoroughly 


t and your sila 
Impure breath 


assume a appearance, 


arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
Sold by Druggi 


of Sozodont. sts. 


| 
| 
| 


$32, 38, 41 
Calibre. 






FOREHAND a 
WADSWORTH’S 


Double Action. 


Either Hand or Self Cocking. 
Can be discharged in Two Seconds. For Sale by all 
Dealers in Fire-Arms. Send for Price-List to 


SCHOVERLING & DALY, Sole Ag’ts, 


84& 86 Char Cc hambers St., eww York. 


“718” Money for All. Money fr All 
16 “Cast thy bread npon the waters, and 
thou shalt find it after many days.” Write 

té 59 to us, se nd 20 cents, tell us to send you 
one Case of **76,° and we will send you 

sseneinne r that will bring you in honora- 

over $200 a month, and not take half 

your time. Suitable for both sexes. This 

is the ‘ ‘ann of a lifetime.” If you can not reply, 
show this-to some one who needs a helping hand. Send 
only 20 cts, and call for the Wonprr or Wonpers, viz., 
“76. 9 Address HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, ,N. i. 


IMITATION GOLD WATCHES 
At $15, $20, and $25 each. 
Chains, 82 to 812 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.D. 
by Express. Send stamp for Il- 
lustrated Circular. No Agents. 
COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 835 Broadway, New York. Box 3696, 


HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


PL, No cords or balances. 
Pas to trade. 


‘STEW ART HARTSHIORN, 





Models and terms sent 
486 Broadway, N. Y 


Indispensable Article 
for the Smoker. 


Combination of a pick and spoon 
for the cle of the Pipe, and a 
stopper or press, that is very con- 
venient, Sent, postpaid, on rece ipt 
of tc. WALKER & WELCH, 


| K 
e 212 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


1876. Postpaid. $1 60. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
Screruty Iuivstrarevn. #7 Send 10 cents for a 
Sample Number. SUBSCRIBE NOW, and get 
the remaining numbers of 1875 FREE! 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield st ree t, Boston. 





insing 


















iV ~ A Monse once caught re- 


gsets the trap foranot her, 


aggen yy mail,postpaid, 
come * * DIETZ, 
Patentee, 54 and 56 


Fulton St., N. ¥. 











PERFECTION! 


|BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations. 
ed on 12 Transparent VISITING 


| 
| LOOK gamed Canons. for 25 Cents ach card contain s 


8 scene which is not visible until held towards the lig! 
fferedin America. Riginduce 


Nothinglike them ever before 
“ents to Agents. Novenity Prinxtixe . Ashland. Mase. 


iT) ‘ ’ J " 
Don't Forget it! 

| Alarms e Agents wanted every where. 

Silver-plated sample,prepaid,on receipt of 25c. Address 
A. H. SINGER, 438 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Your Name Elegantly Print- 


Co 


Singer's Safety Guard 
is worth all the Burglar 
ver invented, 






GILES’ | UNDE 














| trated literary 


& CO., 





RTAKERS’ GOODS 
BURIAL CASES AND CASKETS. 


PATENT METALLIC 
COFFIN "TRIMMINGS; 
HEAKSES,GLASS FRONT LANDAL S; 
FAMILY CARRIAGES TO ORDER; 
GLASS BENDING. 
CRANE, BREED, & CO., 
683-715 West Sth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE 





Is the only Machine that can knit all sizes of work,and 
narrow and widen it; that can shape and Complete 
without hand-finishing, seamless Hosiery, Gloves, and 
Mittens, or knit them in all sizes; or knit Ribbed 
Double, and Fancy stitches for Underwear, Jackets, 
Shawls,Scarfs,&c. It knits over 25 different Garments. 
Over 100 perce nt. profit me wufacturing Knit Goods. 
The Farmer trebles the value of his Wool by converting 
it into Knit Goods. Women make $5 a day with it. 
Agents wanted. Send for Samples of work, and ree 
duced Price-List. Address LAMB KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO., Chicopee Falls, M: ass. ; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Chic ago, Lilinois ; or is; or 922 Cl hestnut Street, Philadelphia 


xy 
Will be 
mailed free 


to all appli- 
T Bi 1s 


y one c fthe largest 

and most complete 
Catalogues pub 
lished: contains about 

30 pages, over 600 fine 
engravings, 2 elegant col- 


ored "pl: ates, and gives 
scriptions, prices, and directions 
or planting over 1: 200 v arieties 0} 
Vegetable and Flower Seed is, Bedding 
Plants, Roses, &c., and is invaluable to 
Farmer, Gardener and Florist. Address, 


* D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Seedsmen and Florists, DETROIT, Mich. 


ONLY 15 CENTS 


In order to introduce it into thousands of homes where 
it is not already known, we will send our great illus- 
and family journal, ** The Cricket 
on the Hearth,” three months on trial for only 
15c. A mammoth 16-page paper (size “ Harper's Week- 
ly”), containing splendid continued and short stories, 
sketches, poems, &c., &c. Only $1 a year, with ele- 
gant premium portfolio, “Gems of American Art,” 
Aldine Co., or . Without premium. On trial hu 
Write at once to F. M. LUPTON 
New York 






























T5e 


months for only 15e. 
37 Park Row, 





This is a beautiful. Quarterly Journal, finely illu 
trated, and containing an elegant colored Frontispiece 
with the first number. Price only 25 cents for the 
year. The first No. for 1876 just issued. [G7 Vick’s 
Flow er and V egetable Garden, 25 cents; 
with cloth cov 
Address 


s- 


rs, 65 cent 


JAMES VIC K, Rochester, New York. 


§ 

F. J, KALDENBERG’S 

Ae AL ‘ T 
MEERSCHAUMS 
AND AMBER GOODS 
O. D. to all parts of the coun- 
try. Send st ump for Illus strated Price- 
List, wholesale or retail. Repairing in all its branches. 
Pipes and Holders, any design, to order. P. O. Box 91. 
Stores, 6 Astor House, Broadway: 71 Nassau, cor. John 
St. Factory, 6 John St., near Broadway, New York. 


HALE, KILBURN, & CO., 


P mec of the Prize Medal 


OLD eer ) 





Sent C 





LDING.B 


TOL Best and Cheapest in the World. 





Illustrated Circulars free. Mention this paper. 
18 & 50 North Sixth St., Philada., Pa. 
Branch Store, 613 Broadway, New York 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks, 
warranted genuine twist barrels, and agood shooter, 
OR NO SALE; With Flask, Ponch and Wad-cuiter. for 


$15. Can be sent ©. O. D. with privilege to examine 
before ying bill. Send stamp for circular to P. 
POWELL & SON, 238 Maia Street, Cincinnati. O. 


PUFF! PUFF!! PUFF!! 





The Wonderful Puzzle-Box, ‘‘ Puff!” 
1000 Rings of Smoke out of this Magica! Box. 
Endless amusement for the children. Sent, with fu 
directions, to any address upon receipt of 25 cts. Age 
| wanted. 8S. C. A. LOTRIDGE & Co., 23 Dey St., N.Y 


HWALDSTEIN 
4.OPTICIANS45Broadway NY. 


OUR COUNTRY: 





A Household History for 


ll Readers. By Benson 
(VaR TNC ited with over 500 origir ; 
y te * , a, The Latest ind Hand- 








lished. Send 
JOHNSON, 


some st History of the 
N and ¢ 
_ 27 Beekman Street, New York 


WILSON, & | 


Prof. ——, * | Magic Cc ompouns 
” ) ‘ ack 





ia the « r n, one ag ich 
will toree urd zrow t ar te 
on the « thest fa without injury) in 21 
days in every case r money cheertully re- 
funded. 2 te pe k postpaid; 3 for 
) scents. E. W. JONES “hs hiand, Mass. 


PRINTERS! Cohinet, Type, Pros, snd Boxwood 

Depot; Exe. nets: Pari n LETTERS \ 

pennveen, Wecis, &Co., cor. I ton&D Sta..N.¥ 
ECORDER HACKET says, “ There is nothing to 


compare with the Cortins Gop Metat Watcues, 


Chains, and Jewelry.” See their advertisement. 








“ 
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Amateur Workers in 


FANCY WOODS 


Can be supplied with the following HARD and RARE 
WOODS, planed ready for use: 3%, %, 4, 2¢ inch and 
upward. Cash to accompany orders. Rosewood, 
, Holly, Walnut, Mahogany, Ebony, Red and 
White Cedar, Bird's-eye Maple, &c. 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 


186 to 200 Lewis St., foot of 5th and 6th Sts., E.R.,N.Y. 


Satinwood 


t?* Orders by mail wi 
tention. 


| have prompt and careful at- 
Inclose stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


muses Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 


WASHINGTON. 
Just Comple ted. 

30 Inches High, - - Price $15. 

Inclose 10 cents for Tilustrated 

and prints of lawn sub- 


JOHN ROGERS, 
Upstairs. 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Catalogue 
jects, to 














en OK HOME ADORNMENT. 
The Grarnto Company offer to the pub- 
Pa ic a series of fac-simile reproductions, 
a printed on the heaviest steei-piate paper, 
-4 “| § of the best known and most highly exe- 
& @ cuted steel engravings known to art col- 
a © ctors, and dating from over 100 years 
= = back down to the present time. Many of 
>e o the originals are very rare, and some are 
cm o = unatt inable. They are all high priced, 
= = angil ag ft om $5 each, to as high as $100. 
- > a eproducing these by photography and 
=) e # printingfroma lithographic press, weare 
a i, <= nabled to retail them at from 25c. to $1 
“5 © @ each and realize a fair margin. For pur- 
- i - 12 F poses of framing and ornamentation 
ss pt og they are as good as the originals, or very 
~ yd A beautifully illustrated outline cata- 
: ws, ru f these subjects, enabliag any 
t , - me at a distance to make a selection 
4 @ intelligently, will be sent to any address, 
$ » postpaid, on receipt of 15 cents. 
: THE GRAPHIC CO., 
© nema pee 39-41 Park Place, New York. 








THE 128th VOLUME. 
a THE MOST EMINENT 
~ Aut rs of the day, suc = 


as Hion,. W.E. *; 
Prof. Max Muller, Prof. 





ter, Prot, Tyndall, A. 
Proctor, Frances Power 
Cobbe, The tke of Ar- 
gyll, Jas. A. Froude, Mrs, 
YVuloch, irs. Oliphant, 
Miss Thackeray,Jean in- 
gcelow, Geo. MacDonald, 
p William Black, Anthony 
&) Troliope, R. D. 
more, Matthew Arnold, Henry Kings- 
‘h as Carlyle, W. w. Story, Robt, 
Me ha nnYySOM, Browning, and 


sa! d in the pages of 
LITTELLS LIVING AGE. 























1876 V f ) t yrodu 
8 of tl “ta rs, aun name d, and 
aay others, embracing the Serial and Short 


LEADING FORE 1G “0 NOVELISTS, 


and an r a other periodical 

the 2 of the st valuable literary and acien- 

t f ne of the leading 

EK ieongiebes | Sele nitists, < ritie &, Discover- 

ore, ane Editors, representing every department 
a Pr ress 


Ace (in which “EVERY SAT- 
tk DA ¥ °° has been merged) is a weekly magazine 


gy 


T hree and a Quarter Thousand 





mn vo pag ® of readit g-matter yearly. 
! sive form, considering its 
ter vs a8, OWlng to its we ekly 
I ha Satistac tory Complete ness 
t her pu ition, the best HNesays, 
va, ¢ ciemes, Tales, Sketche s of Travel and 
I Poetry, 8 tific, biographical, Historical, 
I il Information, from the entire body of 
I ) lI ture d trom the per ns of 
THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 
“a the beat thouahta of the beat minda of 
f ’ ul tog of livi interest.” — 
Put sl wi ' 
“ rea mai fa keep up with all 
f ‘ / » if a, anh 
I Meve r, New Yors 
t of ‘ tee publications Tur Na- 
w Yo 
{ the cheapest A monthly that comes every 
T Ar , Careas 
* A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of en- 
tert and instruction.”"—How. Rosext C. Win- 


Kairly without a_ riral."—Conrerr ATION ALIST, 


The Best 4 i] America Rev. Dr. Cryurr. 
Ii } e to every one who desirea a thoronagh 
f uf hle and noteworthy in 
B * Post 
aj nm ever American home.” 
y 
3 the time to subscribe, beginning with 
t t \ } y 
¥ at $8 00 a vear, fre if postage: or 
{ Living A ind either one of the 
\ OM < Harper's W ly or Bazar, 
{ tl, weel ‘ be sent for a year 
bot} ue or, for $9 50, Tur Livine Ace and 
S a Nt ' / 12 
\ as LITTELL & GAY, Boston, 


Special Novelties 





W ire Signs and Banners, 
withM Frames. Pat- 
ent O th,’75. Wire 
hk s ®, with Crestir 
f I ‘ M ind 
Brae Enan Wa- 
t f Show Signs. Sun- 
day-S mad S« ty 
I s. House and Store 
P g,I rior Decora- 
t Ss for ¢ - 
lars. H.W. UPHAM &CO., 
2 x 2 Canal S 

MOF NF HARIT 
I D. The JINAL and 
INLY Cure prepared. Send 
Pp k on (plum eat 
t Ww. B.S M. D., 
Ind. 
“ ?nkts. M c 
res v ng Cards, 1 
( x « Box 3676,N.Y 
«& ) s 1 cata- 
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GENUINE 


WEEKLY. 


ENGLISH 


PLUM PUDDING, 


MADE FROM AN OLD FAMILY RECIPE. 


The great British laxury and Christmas Dessert. 


or home-made. Ready for immediate use 





136 South Front Street, 


Cheaper and better than the imported 


Ask your Grocer for it. 


ATMORE A SON, 


Philadelphia. 


New School-Book. 


POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS, 


By CHARLES 


School EFidition, 


12mo0, 


NORDHOFF. 


Half Leather, $1 00. 


“It should be in the hand of every American Boy and Girl.” 


The stand-point from which Mr. Noron 
principles on which society is founded, be st 
and teachers: 

“*T believe that free government is a px 
at the base of the republic an system lies the ( 
United States one ought to be imbued with t 
upon the teachings of Jesus. He condemned sé 
tions, envy, malice, undue and ignoble ambit 


the lower and meaner passions, love to the 1 


rights and happiness of others, and respect 
demned are those also which are dangerous to t 
the principles he inculeated may be properly usé 


public policy. In this 


the people, and for the people,’ 


I think the book might be used with advant 


a text-book in the higher departments of our pu 
schools and our private academies.—Prof. I 
Brox, Hope College, Holland, Mich 

I wish it could be read and studied by every 
boy and school-girl ia the land Rev. J. N. Faaws 
BURGH, Pt D., Principal of the State Nor l Sci 
Manafield, Pa. 

It should be in the hands of every boy in the « 
try.—T. J. Cuar.ton, Supt.of Public Sel 1 
In 

It would be difficult to find a safer guide for a 3 
man getting ready to “ cast his first | tt.” The X 
tion, N.Y. 

We know of no such compact ex; » of ti 
principles which lie at the basis of verb! 


Liberal terms for first introduction. Coy 


sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of 


: 
Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of S 
teacher or school officer on application. 


ates in t following 


spirit I have written, bel 


can be most clea 


and the 


explains our system of government, 


s pre tace to parents 


y of ef 1 t rv of te that 
lien R that to be a good zen of tl 
of ( y i be in and t 
ecking, covetousnes hypo ri class distinc- 
ind he inculeated self-restrainé, repression of 
‘ € ‘ t £ } ; ; 
law It seems to me that the vices he con 
perpetuity of republican government ; ar d that 
l tests of the merits of a political system or a 
g that thus ‘government of the peoy 
justified d explained 
M ‘ i “ in ind be ¢ tu 
f al me f 
I nh ‘ 4 
‘ Y } eee the ve I 2 
i Vy. ¥.7 é 
It w ‘ P to be ta 
I N Ch , 1 mee 
It is book should be el of eve 
\. Y. Hera 
| ) ’ eae, 1 b y in tl book 
‘ see whiy P 1 not 1 
& ( ago Trit 
l at fy} ul ¢ s al {fp 
| ae 
I 5 bri ear summary of the | | f 
ror and ¥ i } ex 
e aday t | 1 fy 
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for examination with a w to introducti 


voks mailed free to any 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 





1 | NEVER F FELT $0 HAPPY 


As wl ow received the I INKID 
Humbiar STRONGEST. CHEAP- 
EST. BEST. will he work of a$250 


press. 4x6, $14; 6x9, $37; 8x12, $60 

= Wansing- Oise e Complete, 
me hE ge ge toCUR 

Tis & MITCHELL, 

21 Brattle St., B i, 





SKIN ) 
DISEASES, } 255 2ntetoc De YAN, DYKE, 


( A CURE GUARANTEED 


State your case, and send with 





For Hanging Pictures or Decorat ng at 2 
WT cents per yard. Autumaal and Holly i 

&) cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buf 

Dec orating Co. 1 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N Y. 





W ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 


flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
D ist Deposit, that “Constitution Water” will not 
ire. Dose 40 drops. For sale by al) druggists 


Enterprise Printing Presses. 
a 4sizes. Send etamp for Cata- 
gue to J. Coox & Co.,Weat Meriden.Ct 


A THE ANIMALS ESC APED FROM CENTRAI 
A PAR in less tt t t f the ¢ 
vs GoLp ral Wat es. Seet r rtisement 

SRisTou CARDS, 6 Pints, w ° 
r receipt 2 
cents and 9 cent stamp 
“Falke 0 suameen. 3 Set treet, Boston, Masa, 


HOMES ADORVED! 
F ASTI be LEARNED. 


Boston, Mas 


A NEW ART! 8.28 
este 


x 


We pay Agents $4.20 per day, 
male or e. Best thing out, 0 
ony meach town. Steady wath, Sure pay Address 
at onec. ATKINSON & CO., 2Clinton Place, N. ¥ 


9 a day at home. , wante Ontfit 
OIF Raton. TRUE S CO. nn 


RAPID 
ADDITION! 
Wonderful lnvention | 


RT of Adding Figures 
di from Le fi to Kight 
or from Middle either 
wavy: or Six ¢ mne at 
ove time! Done as Quick 
as Thought! Sent toany 
sates on receipt of Price, 50 Centa, 
Agen War ted WILLIAM FURNISS, 
oat oft » Box 1,149 Batavia, N. Y. 





(NTS WANTED on our splendid | 
tion of 150 Fest-Selling Books 
to ficent Family Bibles 

| Bible Encyclopedia, with 3000 


ustrations. Parti are f 


JOHN E PUTER & & ©O., Pub’s, Philadelphia, Pa 

\ ASONITIC. nte wanted on cor esion or 

1Vi salary, for sor g entirely w—magnifice 

and of great interest to F. A.M. Send for deseriptiv 
| « terms. Address TEMPLE PUBLISH 


4 





WANTED, ) Eres 


A al ROBB ry CO... Cin nat O} 
| T" ANIMALS OF CENTRAL PARK arer 
faste is r comfortably by the ¢ 


Mri See t 


$350" MONTH. Agents wat ted 24! 


J. BRONSON, Detroit, Wich. 


AGENTS, 20 ELEGANT OLL CHRONOS 


Nove bities (hromos 


Free’ clea! & Toe 


$5 10 $20 Fru Siimnon & Co., Portland, Maine 


per dag Send or Chromo Catalorue 
Brrrogo’s Sons, Boston Mass 


GENERAL LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


~ a 











Weerx.y, 11 Dey St., 8. ¥ 


READER. 


STRATED WEEKLY 
parts 


yrs © Man or tar 
interesting P eT 
pure, instructive and amusing ; portray fag with pen 
and pencil current events ; 
and useful subjects; fan and fiction 
WN. ¥. Ledger, but in character similar to The Lor " 
Iustrated News—going alike to all sects and partivs 

For 1876 it will be a grand illustrated 
history (and the best) of the Centennial year. James 
Parton, Chief Editor. A host of the best contributors 

An \ilustrated supplement extra every week. Fv 
ery subscriber is presented with @ choice of the three 
Rnest and largest ot chr: r produced, vis: “* Be atri ‘ 
(portrait by Guido ; Tr 

auffmann), =, ‘Gold Fis 

in 27 oll col ob aad 8 feet by 2% fi pot in wine 

All postage ‘on paper, supplements and chromos prepaid 

In a single year, this paper has attained 
the largest circulation save one among the iDustrated ). yur- 
hala of this country—best proof of ite mer 

“Tae ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, of New “York, {# cortainiy 
giving its subscribers a wonderful amount f good pictures 
for their subscription.” —The Adrance, Chicag . 

“If there ts one paper that we can enjoy reading 
from end to end, that pay J is a im ILLCSTRATED 
Weraiy.”—The Capttal, Derr ‘The ind ments 
offered red are fully carried out “the lependent, N. ¥ 

actually tm ofr 


7) $20 

oday during nter mont 
sation sells itself, 
tick ) secure an agency 

- for spe 


mens and hberal t ms, r bett: ot, to #8 um i 
nd $1.00 (©, O, D, $8.00) for ac aiotate © itfit, an 
make a hundred dollars while you w 1 ott 
wise be waiting. You are sure to tak 
how. Money refunded (fn rye 
Branch houses for conven) 
ton, Chicago and Atlanta, Ga 
, outtite or cir 
CHAS. CLUCAS & ©O 
Publishers ILLCSTRATED 















HARPER & BROTHERS 
NTER BOOKLIST. 


I 
FORSTER’'S LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT T ! 
dJonatt Sw I I \\ I 
K l ‘ | 
eimil | | ‘ ‘ ‘ 
price $2 50 pe ime | / 
I! 
SMILES'S THRIFT. I ‘ ‘ ‘ 
s il i l ‘ 


s i A ( 
a rr | 


TAYLOR'S ELIJAH THE PROPHET | 
i I I el \ M. Ta rn, D.D., 


\ r of DD hing of | “ lume, ¢ 
21% 
TN 
NEWMAN'S BASEL N AND NINEVEH 1 
I} 1 l ‘ ‘ineveh, f 
the I Gulf t t Mecditer eat \ 


CASTELAR’S LIFE OF LORD BYRON 


I ' nd Other S he By Ean ‘ 
M \ nA 
Cloth, % 
VI 
GENERAL _BOUSEEDAY'S REMINISCENCES 
Re I ‘ trie, 8, 
in 186 hi a DD ' =’ tes et M 
Geveral U.S.A lYmeo, Clot! $i 00. 
Vil 
CARLETON’S FARM LEGENDS. Farm! 
By Witt Canirt Author of “ Farm I 
lustrated. Sqnua », Cloth, $2 00; Gilt I es 
$2 
viii 
AN ISLAND PEARL \ ‘ By BT Ans? 
Anth , f 
B G A l pe 5 
cents 
Ix 
OFF THE ROLL. A Novel. By K raring Kixo 
Auth of “Our Detachment Hu Melton,” & 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents 


x 
LIFE OF THE REV. OR. JOHN TODD. J 
Todd s f) ’ 


HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE 4 | 
M. KE. I Autt 
Marct ‘ i I [ 
Prey,” && j ale I 
XT] 


VAN-LENNEP’S BIBLE LANDS I | 
the Ml ‘ ‘ ‘ ' 


MISS JOHNSON’S CATSKILL FAIRIES 
at I ‘ ) \ 


THE QUEEN (OF CONNAUGHT. A Story ) 
Paper, 50 «x 
xV 
MIGHT AND MIRTH of 
Micht Mu 
I I 


LITERATURE 
\ | ‘ 


HARPE 
Fraxkurs Sovarr, N. Y 


R* a DER mA KE ; a) % . : a a o 


Mera. Warton and Chain.” See their adv 











36 


POOR CUR (OR KERR). 


A Bad Beginning before the Democratic Race at Washington. 


C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


502--504 BROADWAY, 


CALL ATTENTION TO THEIR STOCK OF 


LADIES FURS 


ALSO, TO THEIR ASSORTMENT OF 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 


WHICH IS THE LARGEST AND MOST 
COMPLETE EVER OFFERED. 
C, G, GUNTHER’S SONS, 
502-504 BROADWAY. 


LUNDBORG'S 


California Water 
For the FOILETand BATH 


A delightful substitute for Cologne or Bay Rum. 





Fragrant and refreshing. Adapted for all seasons and 
climates. Large bottles T5 cta. For sale by Druggista, 


WEBER: 


PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON, 





Ishall takeevery opportunity to recom- 

mend and praise your instruments. 
KELLOGG, Forthe last six years your Pianos have 
been my choice for the Concert-room 
and my own house, 


LUCCA Your Uprights are extraordinary in- 
struments, and deserve their great 
SUCCLBA, 

PATTI, I have used the Pianos of every cele- 


brated maker, but give yours the 
preference over all. 

STRAUSS. Your Pianos astonish me I have 
never yet seen any Pianos which 
equal yours, 

Prices Reasonable. Terms Easy. 

Warecrooms, 5th Ave., cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


OOK AGENTS. APTENTION:! 


9 The subscrib- 

er proposes to open the fall campaign for 
book selling by putting into the hands of his numer- 
ous Agents some of the most des#rable books that it 
has ever been the privilege of canvassers to offer to 
the public, viz.: BIBLE LANDS; by the Rev. Henny 
J. Van-Lenner, D.D. A DICTIONARY OF RE- 
LIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, for popular and profes- 
sional use; by the Rev. Lyman Annorr. The Great 
Religious CYCLOP AIDIA of Biblical, Theological, 
and Ecclesiastical Literature; by M‘Ciintock and 
Strong. DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS 
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BRADLEY, PRAY, & CO, [Seamus 





(the only authorized edition), and other new and valu- | 


able works. 
address 


Terms liberal. For further particulars, 

AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 

R _ “Lowest Priced and BEST.” 

. Do Your Own Printing! 

3 


> 3 Press 


EXCELS/o, 


for cards, labels, envelopes, ete. 
Larger sizes for larger work. 

~ Business Men do their printing and advertis- 

oat ing, save money and-increase trade. Pleasure and 


P, . ’ CRoy Amateur Printing. The Girls or 


Boy have great fun and make money fast at 
P, e 


printing. Send two stamps for full cata. 
logue of 
sseS'""E 


fae pe, ete., to the Manufacturers, 

SLSEY & ©0., Meriden, Conn. 

] ICK°S TASTELESS MEDICINES can 
F now be had in all drug stores. Ask for Circular. 















Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


A.L.LUYSTER, 


No, 138 Fulton St., 


OFFERS A VERY 


Large and Splendid Collection 


OF CHOICE 


English and Foreign 
BOOKS, 


In all Departments of Literature, suitable for 


Holiday Presents 
b 

| in various and fine bindings, and of Sterling 

| Worth and Permanent Value, 

| Having a London Branch, we are enabled to offer our 
importations less the various commissions and charges 
paid to Agents by other dealers, affording, in this re- 

spect, a favorable opportunity to American buyers, 

Now Ready: Descriptive List, 

| with prices annexed, of a large and valuable Invoice 
recently received, comprising every variety of books. 
Catalogues mailed gratis on application to subscriber. 


| A. L. LUYSTER, 

| Importer of English and Foreign Books, 

| Established 1840. No, 138 Fulton Street, N.¥, 
No. 7 Bloomsbury Market, London, 















Fac-simile of work performed by them. 


C. W. HANDY & CO., Sole Agents, 


RROAD WAGONS SM BaXe scl. Sces 


OF THE BEST ‘QUALITY. 





PATENT, 


25 Union Square, New York, — 
HISHHRMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


Roofing, Roof Coating, and Cement, for 
repainng Roofs. Roof Paint, Paints, al! col- 
ors, ready mixed. Fire-Proof Coating, Boiler 
and Steam-Pipe Coverings, Steam Pack. 
ing, Sheathing and Lining Felts, &c,. All 
MANUFACTURED BY ready for use, suitable for all climates, easily applied. 

» e 7 rice] jate . 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Send for Pamphle ts, F rice Lists, &c. a aii 
(G¥~ Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, Bs Be 


et ee me 
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The Anniversary of an Old House, 

It will be interesting to our readers to know that, on the 7th of February this year, one of the oldest drug 
houses in the world, Messrs. Bruckner Lampe & Co., have celebrated their 125th anniversary. 

The very same day, when the members of the firm were collected to celebrate this remarkable day, they 
received a telegram from the well-known firm of Messrs. Dundas Dick & Co., Soft Capsule Manufacturers, 
35 & 37 Wooster Street, of this city, to ship a large order of oil of sandal-wood to New York for their account. 
We have no doubt that this order created quite a sensation in Leipzig, as it just arrived on the day of the cele- 
bration, and was the first order from the largest consumer of oil of sandal-wood in the world.—0Oil, Paint, and 
Drug Reporter, S. Y., June 6th, 1875. 


Dick’s Tasteless Medicines can now be had in all drug stores. Ask for Circular. 
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a pay, 


SILVERSMITHS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sclid Silver and Gorham Plate, 


For Wedding, 
Christening, & Holiday Presents. 
Table Services Complete, 

Matching throughout. 
Chests of Forks, Spoons, 
Cutlery. 


No.1 BOND St. 





and 





[Established 1846.) 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 
a2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HA 


BROTHE 


GRAND SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


ARE MATCHLESS. 
33 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


POPE’S RIFLE AIR PISTOL. 


Each 
Rifle 
is put 
up in a neat box, with 6 Darts, 
6 Targets, and 100 Slugs, together with 
Ramrod, Shoulder-Rest, aad a combined 
Claw and Wrench. Price, complete, 
#5: Nickel-Plated, $6; extra Darts, per 
dozen, $1. We send by Express, C.O.D., 
or by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
with 35 cents to cover postage. Addrees orders to 
PECK & SNYDER, Man’f’s Agents 
126 Nassau Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
HENRY HOKE, Soue Acent, 91 John St., N. ¥. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


, > " 
Harvard Pocket Cigarette Roller, 
- With which one can roll a 
Cigarette harder, firmer, bet- 
ter, and more quickly than can 
be done by hand, and when 
completed the ends are twisted 
and no tobacco wasted. Every 
Smoker buya one at sight. 
Nickel Plated, $1 00. Will be sent by mail, on receipt 
of price. A liberal discount to the Trade. 
POPE UF°G CO., 45 High St,., Boston. 


Harper's Mayatine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 


a ff 



















Hauren's Macazune, Hanver’s Weexry, and Hanesn’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00; 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine. WeExy, or 
Bazan will be supplied qratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsontuens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Sta 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 


The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 


Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
| subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

Tne Volumes of the Werexiy ond Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harren & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Tens For Apvreristne ty Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
anren’s Bazan. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
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BOXING-DAY. 


Owe of the few English customs that has not 
made its way to our shores is the distribution of 
Christmas-boxes ; and to many of our readers 
the term Boxing-day will perhaps have an alto- 
gether unfamiliar sound. A Christmas-box in 
England is a small gift of money to persons in 
an inferior condition, and St. Stephen’s Day, or 
the 26th of December, being the customary date 
upon which the claimants of these favors go 
their rounds, it has received popularly the desig- 
nation of Boxing-day. 

This custom of bestowing certain expected 
gratuities at the Christmas season was formerly, 
und to a great extent even yet continues to be, a 
nuisance. The journeymen and apprentices of 


: on r 
Scene painkre Getting m - partly well 
Dix get the line d mnyhoriyor marly done 
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THE TROUBLES OF A STAGE-MANAGER ON 


| trades-people were accustomed to levy reg la 


contributions upon their masters’ customers, w! 


| in addition, were muleted hy the trades-people 


in the form of augmented bills, the latter taking 
this means of recompensing themselves for the 
sums they were compelled to bestow upon the 
customers’ servants. Householders not only 
felt an obligation to give money to this class 
of people, but also to various inferior parish of- 
ficers, who gathered together a large proportion 
of their income in this way. 

This most cbjectionable usage is now greatly 
diminished, but certainly can not yet be called 
extinct. Christmas-boxes are still regularly ex 
pected by the postman, the lamp-lighter, the 
dustman, and generally by all those function 
aries who render services to the public at large 


















without receiving payment from any particul 


| to the same effect i 
retary of State for Foreign 


messengers of the Foreign Department and oth 


er public servants. Since this period the pra 
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increase of self-respect on the part of those in 
te I 
It could perhaps be said in favor of the Christ 
mas-boxes that there is mingled with them a 
pl of kindliness and benevolence that ought 
not to be destroyed It seems almost instinet 
ef the generous part of human nature to 
bestow some reward for civility and attention, 
ind an additional incentive to such liberality is 
frequently furnished by the belief that its 
recipient ut inadequately remunerated other- 
wise f the duties that he performs. Thoun- 
sands, t the er classes look eagerly 
forw it f oming guerdon on Boxing- 
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desire on the part of the multitude that theatric- 
ai managers select Boxing-day for the opening 
representation of the new Christmas pantomime. 
The pockets of the working classes have usually 
received an extra supply of funds, the theatres 
are almost rsally crowded to the ceiling, 
while the ‘‘ gods of the gallery” exercise even 
more than their usual authority. 

Our illustration gives some idea of the diffi 
culties has to contend with on this 
It is usual to give several repre 
sentations, and the performers have generally 
imbibed too much of the Roxing-day to 
be quite in condition for their work. How over 
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our engraving, and how little the importunate 
** gods,” athirst for enjoyment, sympathize with 
him appears from the storm of hisses that greets 
him as he ventures before the curtain to apolo- 
gize for the delinquency of some member of his 
comp ny. 

The Christmas pantomime, like Boxing-day, 
has never been imported to America. This spe- 
cies of play is divided into two parts—the one, 
the introdnetion or opening; the other, the har- 
lequinade, Both divisions of this kind of play 
were wont to be acted in°dumb-show, and at one 
time the same performers used to play all through 
the piece, the idea of which was a story of love 
interspersed with grotesque elements. At a cer- 
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tain stage of the plot a fairy was employed to| of fragments from older scenic entertainments 
transform the tyrant and his abettor into Clown | 


and Pantaloon, and the lovers into Harlequin 
and Columbine ; and the motley quartette were 
sent away for a period on a tour or chase, the 
termination of which took place at the will of the 
good fairy. During this chase the object of the 
Clown onght to be the capture of Columbine; 
but Harlequin, who is provided by the fairy with 
a magic sword, the loss of which renders him 
helpless, is usually able to thwart all his designs 
and protect his mistress 
may no donbt be found 
representations 
but, 
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The amount of money expended in England 
on the production of the Christmas pantomimes 
in the transformation scene | 
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ical fact that for many years it has proved to the 
student of English history euch a perfect treasure- 
trove that posterity will certainly never let it die. 

Our knowledge of the personal and family 
history of Perrys, apart from one remarkable 
volume he has left us, the Diary, is meagre and 
insatisfactory. The date of his birth is uncer- 
tain, but must have taken place either in 1632 or 
1633. He was educated at St. Paul's School, 
and afterward at Magdalen College. But the 
only record of his college career is the following, 
found upon an old volume belonging to the in- 
stitution: ** October 21, 1653, Pepys and I1xp 
were solemnly admonished by myself and Mr. 
Hitt for being scandalously overserved with 
drink the night before. ‘This was done in the 
presence of all the Fellows then resident. Signed, 
Joun Woop, Reg'r.” ‘Two years after this he 
married a young lady named Evizapern St. 
MicnagL. This marriage seems to have been 
a sufficiently happy one, though nothing could 
have been more rash, Perys being only twenty- 
three years of age and his wife fifteen, and both 
of them without property. How the London 
tailor’s son came to be related to so distinguished 
a person as Sir Epwarp Monracu we are not 
teld. But so it was, and in the house of that 
nobleman the young couple found an asylum, 
and to this connection Perys owed his success- 
ful career. He accompanied Sir Epwarp as 
secretary in the fleet that was sent to bring back 
Cuarves the Second, and succeeded in gaining 
the favor of the monarch. As a public servant, 
he was acute, diligent, and laborious, and rapidly 
rose to the position of Secretary for the Affairs 
of the Navy. For two years he also held the po- 
sition of president of the Royal Society. In 
speaking of his advancement, Perys remarks: 
* Lord! to see how I am treated that come from 
so mean a beginning is a matter of wonderment 
to me. But it is God’s mercy, and a blessing 
upon my taking pains and being punctual in my 
dealings.” 

During the fanatical excitement of the Popish 
Plot, Perys was committed to the ‘Tower on the 
unfounded and absurd charge of aiding in the 
design to dethrone the king and extirpate the 
Protestant religion. But he does not seem to 
have lost royal favor on this account, and, hav- 
ing been discharged without a trial, he was im- 
mediately replaced at his post in the Admiralty. 
On the 26th of May, 1703, he died, and appears 
to have been universally regretted by all who 
knew him. His contemporary, Joun Evevyn, 
speaks of him as having been ‘ universally be- 
loved, generous, learned in many things, skilled 
in music, and a very great cherisher of learned 
men, of whom he had the conversation.” 

By his will Perys bequeathed to Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, an accumulation of literary 
treasures. Fortunately for posterity, although 
Perys was quite a Sir Percie Shafton in his 
way, and never formed a complete opinion of 
any man without due consideration of his clothes, 
he was also something of a bibliomaniac. Cer- 
tainly he had not the disease to the same extent 
as Soutruey’s friend, who, the poet relates, one 
day showed him a small and curious hoard. 
Each time that he placed a volume in his hands 
the collector asked, ‘‘ Have you ever seen one 
like it?” On the poet’s replying in the negative, 
the bibliomaniac never failed to say, with tri- 
umphant delight, ‘* I should have been extremely 
sorry if you had,” 

Nevertheless Purys, with no inconsiderable 
expenditure of time and money, contrived to 
gather together not only many remarkable and 
curious works, among which were singular spec- 
imens of early typography, but also a copious 
collection of the fugitive literature of his day. 
At the beginning of each year he was accustom- 
ed, with the aid of Mistress Perys and her maid, 
to ‘set them up” afresh; and we are favored 
in the Diary with particular accounts of the ap- 
pearance which the ‘‘ presses” made at any one 
period compared to the show of the previous year. 
‘This choice and curious collection, gleaned to- 
gether in the course of thirty years by the indus- 
try of the secretary, was finally bequeathed to 
Magdalen College on conditions that included its 
preservation in the ‘‘self-same plight” that he 
left it. As he willed, so it has been; and in a 
certain room of what was once called the ‘‘ new 
building” of the college the collection was pre- 
served for many years, and on the exterior wall 
the visitor could read the inscription, ** Biblio- 
theca Pepysiana,” At a recent period it was 
removed to a handsome apartment in the lodge 
erected for the occupation of the master of the 
college, where the quaint ‘‘ presses” still remain 
in all their glory of black mahogany and glazed 
doors, the volumes still in their original bindings, 
and arranged in the same order in which the tes- 
tator left them. 

In the Pepysian library were six large volumes 
filled with writing in short-hand, which remained 
undeciphered, if not unnoticed, till some fifty years 
ago, when they attracted the attention of persons 
competent to estimate their value, and they were 
then submitted to a Cambridge scholar for inter- 
pretation. ‘The famous Diary wes thus discov- 
ered. The half dozen volumes were soon trans- 
lated,and among all the memorials of the brilliant 
century in which they were written, none will 
compare to the Diary of the quaint and garrulous 
Samurevt. No autobiography of which we have 
any knowledge makes the least approach to it. 
It is one of the most entertaining works ever 
written, and besides illustrating the wary and 
prudent character of Perys with so much amus- 
ing truthfulness and naiveté, it affords a most 
curious and instructive picture of the court of 
the ‘‘ Merrie Monarch,” and also gives a view of 
the manners and the habits of the people at large. 

FRANCIS JerFrey concludes a delightful essay 
upon its author by saying: “ 
done with Mr. Perrys. ‘There is trash enongh, 
no doubt, in his journal—trifling facts and silly 
observations. But we can not say that we wish 


it a page shorter, and are of the opinion that there 
is very little in it that does not help us to under- 
stand the character of his times and his contem- 
poraries better than we should ever have done 
without it, and make us feel more assured that 
we comprehend the great historical events of the 
age and the people who bore a part in them.” 
Independent of instruction altogether, there is 


| no denying that it is very entertaining to be thus 





And now we have | 


transported into the very heart of a time so long 
gone by, and to be admitted into the domestic 
intimacy of a man of great activity and impor- 
tance in the time of CHaruxs the Second. Read- 
ing this book seems quite as good as to be living 
with Mr. Samuen Pepys in his proper person. 
And although the scandal of the court may be de- 
tailed with more grace and vivacity in the Gra- 
mont Memoirs, there can be no doubt that even 
this part of the subject is treated with greater 
truth and fairness by Pepys, and that his Diary 
gives us much clearer and less distorted glimpses 
into English life of the time than all the other 
accounts that have come down to us. 


CHRISTMAS-EVE. 

Aut hail! thou Christmas-eve, all hail! 

Thou time of mysteries revealed, 
When many a long-stored secret gift 

No longer lies from sight concealed! 
From baby up, from grandpa down, 
Dear Christmas-eve, thy birth we crown! 
Heigh-ho! my memory to-night 

Has played its fill of tricks on me; 
I quite forget my seventy years 

When all this happiness I see; 
And Grandma’s grown quite young and fair, 
Despite her years and silver hair. 


But, ah! though all about me now 

Are those my old heart holds so dear, 
Yet I must close my eyes to see 

The forms of some who are not here: 
The loved ones who have gone to wait 
Their father’s coming at heaven’s gate. 
And I am lingering ‘tween them still— 

The dear ones here, the dear ones there— 
Glad in the joy I see to-night, 

And sad for every vacant chair. 
But what is this? Oh, thank you, sweet! 
Slippers for Grandpa’s poor old feet! 


REMINISCENCES OF ORATORS. 
By JOHN SINCLAIR. 


Wuen I was a very young student at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, I took part in forming an 
association of under-graduates for mutual im- 
provement in the art of rhetoric. We called 
ourselves ‘‘The Rhetorical Society.” Among 
the members were the Honorable Walter Char- 
teris, son of the Earl of Wemyss, Adam Ander- 
son, afterward a judge of the Conrt of Session 
by the title of Lord Anderson, and David Mar- 
joribanks, afterward Lord Marjoribanks. We 
met once a week, Each of us in turn read an 
essay, which one member was appointed to at- 
tack, and another to defend, preparatory to a 
debate upon its merits. Then followed a debate 
upon some questions, literary or philosophical, 
of which notice had been given. ‘Two members 
were required to take opposite sides, and after 
these openings we were assured of two effective 
discussions. The result of this early discipline 
was that most of us acquired considerable facili- 
ty in speaking. For my own part, I was soon 
freed from all apprehension of breaking down. 

On my removal to Oxford I was desirous to 
establish a similar association; several of my 
friends joined me, and we sounded the authori- 
ties on the subject. But our scheme was prema- 
ture: it was regarded with suspicion. The dons 
frowned upon us; and it was not till some years 
afterward, when another under-graduate gener- 
ation had arisen, that permission was granted 
for the establishment of the ‘* Oxford Union”— 
a school of oratory in which the powers of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Selborne, Lord Cardwell, Mr. Lowe, and many 
others were developed, and to which they owe, 
more or less, their advancement in the world. 

As regards myself, from want of practice I 
soon lost my fluency of speech, and never after- 
ward regained it. 

The only man I ever knew who had enough 
of dogged perseverance to acquire the art of 
speaking in mature life was Captain Gordon, 
the intensely Protestant member for Dundalk. 
He told me that he rever made a speech in pub- 
lic until he was more than forty years old. He 
then became ambitious to be an orator—a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and a leader of the Protestant 
cause. With this view he took every opportu- 
nity of holding forth on platforms, attending 
vestry meetings, delivering lectures, and taking 
part in popular debates, ‘‘ At first,” he said, ‘* I 
failed miserably, shamefully; but I would not 
be baffled. I persevered, I improved, I acquired 
confidence. I could rise without dread of fail- 
ure. In the end I gained my object. I got a 
seat in Parliament, and could stand up boldly in 
the House of Commons against O'Connell.” 

I expressed surprise at the intimate acquaint- 
ance he evinced with the most secret manceuvres 
of the great agitator. ‘‘ No,” he replied, ‘‘ there 
was nothing wonderful in that, for as soon as I 
was recognized as the champion of Protestantism 
I had letters from all parts of Ireland, volunteer- 
ing every scrap of information I could desire.” 

Professor Jameson, of Edinburgh, related to 
me an instance of readiness on the part of Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick which has not often been sur- 
passed. In 1830 Jameson was in the chair of 
ihe Geological Section at the Edinburgh meet- 
ing of the British Association. Sedgwick made 
an able speech on some interesting question then 
under discussion, and sat down. Jameson, look- 


| ing at his watch, found with dismay that half an 
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hour must elapse before the author of the next 
paper could arrive, and turning to Sedgwick, he 
said, ‘‘ Unless you continue your address half an 
hour longer no one else will speak, the section 
will disperse, and a valuable paper will be lost.” 
Sedgwick rose immediately, and said, ‘* Gentle- 
men, there are one or two points on which, in 
the remarks I addressed to you, I did not per- 
haps sufficiently enlarge, and, with the permis- 
sion of the section, I shall resume the subject.” 
He then began, grew warm as he proceeded, was 
listened to with deep attention, ‘‘ and,” continued 
Jameson, “it is difficult to say how long he might 
have held out ; but 1 saw the author enter whose 
arrival I had so long and earnestly desired, and 
I whispered to Sedgwick, ‘ You are now at liber- 
ty to wind up.’ He took the hint, and sat down.” 

Many speakers can extemporize on materials 
stored up in their own minds, but I never knew 
of more than one speaker who could extemporize 
on materials supplied to him by another. That 
one speaker was Bishop Wilberforce. At an 
annual meeting of the National Society, held in 
Willis’s Rooms, while I was treasurer, the bishop 
came in late, and, seeing a vacant place, sat down 
beside me. ‘‘ Archdeacon,” said he, ‘*I am in 
a very serious difficulty. I have been advertised 
to speak, but I have nothing to say. <A great 
pressure of business has prevented me from even 
thinking of this meeting. Do oblige me with 
some suggestions. The smallest crumbs will 
be thankfully received.” There was no time to 
be lost. He was the next on the list of speak- 
ers, and I hastened to enumerate the grounds on 
which the Society claimed and was entitled to 
the support and confidence of the Church. He 
asked a few questions, and then said, ‘‘ All is 
right; that is enough.” Ina few minutes the 
previous speaker sat down, and the chairman, 
Archbishop Howley, announced the Bishop of 
Oxford. Great applause followed. He rose at 
once, took up in succession all the crumbs which 
I had given him, and expanded them into sub- 
stantial loaves. I was astonished at his prodig- 
ious power of amplification. The hearers were 
delighted, and I am not sure that I ever heard 
him deliver a more effective oration, 

Bishop Blomfield, of London, was a very pow- 
erful as well as ready speaker. Daniel Webster, 
the great American orator, having frequently at- 
tended the House of Lords during a visit to En- 
gland, declared that there were two speakers in 
that assembly far superior to the rest: a spiritual 
and a temporal peer—the Bishop of London and 
Lord Derby. On another occasion, referring to 
the bishop, Webster said, ‘‘ Few speakers unite 
in so eminent a degree dignity of manner with 
weight of matter.” 

At a meeting of the National Society, I held 
out to Bishop Blomfield a resolution which, as 
secretary, I had been directed to place in his 
hands. He replied that he would be obliged to 
go away, and desired me to find another speaker. 
But the meeting was intended as a grand demon- 
stration in favor of religious teaching. The at- 
tendance was enormous. The bishop could not 
effect his escape, and I was myself so jammed in 
behind him that I could not go in quest of another 
speaker. The time arrived for the resolution 
to be proposed. I stepped forward, and, to the 
bishop's surprise, again held out my scrap of 
paper, saying, ‘‘ Unless you move this resolution 
no one else will do so, and our proceedings will 
be in danger of coming to an awkward termina- 
tion.” He rose at once, and made some pointed 
remarks on the religious duties of elementary 
teachers. A large number ef them were pres- 
ent. They expressed their concurrence by loud 
applause. He continued the subject with increas- 
ing fervor, and I hardly ever heard a speech so 
enthusiastically received ; and yet it was deliv- 
ered, not only without any intention on the part 
of the speaker, but contrary to his intention. 

I one day asked Bishop Blomfield whether he 
had ever felt nervous on rising to make a speech. 
He answered in the negative, and I exclaimed, 
**No! not even when you rose for the first time 
to address the House of Lords?” ‘I can not 
tell,” he replied, ‘how I might have felt if I 
had foreseen the occasion, but I was obliged to 
speak off-hand, for Lord Holland made a violent 
attack upon the Church, and in particular upon 
the bench of bishops, soon after my appointment 
to the see of Chester. He sat down abruptly, 
and no one was prepared to answer him. I 
rose at once, and had completed my speech 
before I had time to recollect that I was ad- 
dressing for the first time the most august as- 
sembly in the world. My speech,” he added, 
‘*was well received by all parties, and Lord 
Holland himself had the generosity to cross the 
floor and offer me his congratulations.” 

At the height of the cotton famine I resolved 
to hold a public meeting in Kensington, to raise 
contributions in aid of the Lancashire Fund. 
Among the speakers who occurred to me was 
my neighbor W. M. Thackeray, who had then 
recently come to reside on Kensington Palace 
Green, and whose name I knew would be a pow- 
erful attraction. I called upon him, but found, to 
my regret, that he was unwell, and had not come 
down stairs. I sent up my card, and he soon 
made his appearance. When I told him that 
my errand was to request a speech, he at once 
declined, not being well enough, as he said, even 
to attend the meeting. I urged that he had 
several days to recover in, but he replied that for 
him to move a resolution at a public meeting was 
out of the question, and that he had never in his 
lifetime spoken from a platform. ‘‘ You forget,” 
he added, ‘* that my vocation is not to be a speak- 
er, but a writer.” In reply I explained that I did 
not wish for a long harangue, that I had abun- 
dance of orators ready to come forward, and that 
in Kensington the great difficulty was to collect 
an audience. ‘‘ But,” I added, ‘if you will only 
let me print your name in my handbills, I shail 
be sure of a large attendance, and I can depend 
upon my orators to call forth contributions.” 
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Thackeray was amused at this unexpected turn, 
and in the kindest manner said, ‘‘ Though I am 
far from well, you may depend upon me. If J 
am alive, I shall be with you.” I immediately 
issued handbills, announcing among other speak- 
ers that W. M. Thackeray would address the 
meeting. A crowd assembled. Great applause 
followed when he rose. As soon as silence was 
restored, he began with perfect self-possession, 
and delivered with much emphasis a few weighty 
and well-considered sentences. ‘They were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and I was afterward 
congratulated repeatedly on my success in call- 
ing forth for the first, and, as unhappily it proved, 
the last, time the rhetorical powers of the great 
novelist. 

My friend William Hale Hale, Archdeacon of 
London, though he never preached extempore, 
and scarcely ever presented himself on a plat- 
form, was a fluent as well as powerful speaker. 
He once described to me a singular emergency, 
in which nothing but the greatest readiness could 
have availed him. He was holding a visitation 
of his archdeaconry at St. Sepulchre’s Church in 
the City, and supposed himself to have put into 
the pocket of his cassock the charge, or concio 
ad clerum, whick he intended to deliver. When, 
however, the preliminary church service was over, 
and he rose to go within the communion-rails, he 
found his pocket empty. There was no charge. 
In vain did he search the cushions and floor of 
the pew in which he had been seated. He sus- 
pected that a person near him, whom he did not 
know, had stolen the precious document. Not 
many men would have been prepared to meet 
so trying an occasion ; but my friend Hale took 
his seat, and desired the names of the clergy to 
be called over as usual by the registrar. The 
interval was short, but he made the most of 
it. He thought of materials for an extempore 
charge, which, as soon as the citations had been 
read, he delivered without hesitation. None of 
the clergy had the least idea of the loss which 
he supposed himself to have sustained. I say 
supposed ; for, after he had left the church, he 
put his hand into the left pocket of his cassock, 
and there found the missing document. 

Not many speakers might have been expected 
to express themselves more gracefully and effect- 
ively than Dr. Howley, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He was an elegant classical scholar, and 
well acquainted with modern literature; and not 
only had great natural abilities, sound judgment, 
and a proper sense of his dignified position, but 
also much experience in oratory, having long 
been under the necessity of frequently address- 
ing assemblies of every kind. But, unhappily, 
he was fastidious to excess in regard to words 
and phrases. After having begun a sentence, 
he would think of some improvement, and begin 
the sentence over again. This unfortunate prac- 
tice sometimes brought him into confusion, from 
which he had no little difficulty in extricating 
himself. He got on slowly and uncertainly ; 
and the speech, as delivered, was often compara- 
tively ineffective, although afterward, as report- 
ed, it always read well, and appeared worthy of 
the occasion and of the man. 

I once had opportunity of enabling a clever 
man, wholly destitute of practice as a speaker, 
to make a wonderfully successful début, Short- 
ly before the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832, 
I went to vote at the county town of Wick in 
favor of my brother, at a warmly contested elec- 
tion for Caithness. At that time the whole con- 
stituency was so limited as to be little more than 
a pretense. Another voter, who, like myself, 
had come from a distance, was James, Earl of 
Fife, well known as a familiar friend of George 
the Fourth. As his earldom was an Irish peer- 
age, it did not exclude him from the exercise of 
the franchise. We were the popular party, not 
only on account of my father’s services to the 
country, but on account of my brother’s own en- 
gaging manners, fluency of speech, and liberali- 
ty to the poor. But when the result of the poll 
was declared, it appeared that we were beaten by 
a small majority. Lord Fife, my brother, and [ 
immediately after walked in procession with a 
large body of friends toward the pier, where a 
steamboat was in waiting to convey us across the 
Moray Firth. A vast concourse from all parts of 
the county had assembled. I do not believe that 
so great a gathering had ever before met togeth- 
ex in Caithness. Not only the streets, but the 
adjoining heights, the pier, and the shipping as 
high as the mast-heads, were crowded with 
eager spectators. The enthusiasm was at the 
highest pitch, We could hardly make our way 
through the throng. Lord Fife especially was 
cheered, not only as a peer—a rare commodity 
in the extreme north—but as a peer who had 
come some hundred miles in support of the good 
cause. At length he became excited, climbed 
up a huge block of stone, and stretched forth his 
hand as a signal for attention. There was a 
dead silence; and he got safely through a tol- 
erably well constructed sentence, expressive of 
his gratitude for the reception he had met with. 
Suspecting that a second sentence was not quite 
in readiness, I got into the crowd, waved my hat, 
and shouted at the highest pitch of my voice, 
‘*Hurra! Lord Fife forever!” My hurra was 
repeated by thousands of voices from the streets, 
the house-tops, the surrounding heights, the pier, 
and the shipping. Several minutes elapsed be- 
fore silence was restored, and time was thus af 
forded the unpracticed orator to compose another 
sentence. I then perceived that a renewed effort 
on my part was necessary to prevent a collapse ; 
so I again waved my hat, and again shouted, 
‘*Hurra! Lord Fife forever!” By the iteration 
of this process I enabled his lordship to deliver a 
speech of considerable length; and long after- 
ward I had the gratification of hearing that the 
Earl of Fife had unexpectedly shown himself to 
be an admirable speaker, and had made a grand 
display of rhetorical ability for half an hour at 
the contested election for Caithness. 














